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| OWEN GLENDOWER. 

| Difficulty of combining the course of the river 


task of observing and noting down the 
features of this stream. At the same time 
there is great variety even in the limited 
space that is under our present attention. 
Two general.facts may be mentioned here : 








consecutively with the course of — 
Scenery of this part of the Dee—Llanderfel— 
Corwen—Career and character of Owen 
Glendower— Surviving memorials of him— 
Lliantisilio—Llangollen—Valle Crucis Abbey 
—The Cistercians and St. Bernard—Found- 
ing of this monastery—The ruins—Decay of 
the severe monastic spirit. 


N combining the description of a 
river with notices of biographical 
or national events, it is not pos- 
sible either to follow the stream 

continuously without sometimes breaking 
the thread of the history, or to pursue the 
sequence of the history without sometimes 
retracing our steps along the banks of the 
stream. We must take our choice between 
one method or the other. Either we must 
select the river as our guide, gathering up, 
| as we proceed, the history on as orderly a 
| system as we can, or else, pursuing historical 
and biographical annals consecutively, we 
must press the river into our service here 
| and there, in its bright open reaches and its 
| long windings, just as we use pictures to 
| illustrate a book. In the present instance the 
| former plan is evidently that which we are 
called upon to adopt. Our main subject is 
| not the history of the north-eastern border- 
'| land of England and Wales, but the de- 
| | scription of the river Dee. 
1] The geographical extent of country now 
|| immediately before our thoughts is defined 
by the course of the Dee from Bala to 
|| Llangollen. This part of our journey takes 
us over the region which is especially fa- 
mous in the annals of Wales as the native 
ground of Owen Glendower ; and bringing 
| us, as it does, at the close,*o the charming 
ruins of Valle Crucis Abbey, it invites us to 
include in this chapter some notices of that 
abbey, and of the Cistercians by whom it 
was founded. 

The scenery in the range of country to 
which this portion of the Dee belongs is of 
extreme beauty throughout. In fact, it is 
the most beautiful scenery with which we 
shall have to deal in the whole of this our 
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the Tryweryn, having “taken his stream” 
“from a native lin” among the Arenig 
mountains— 


“ Out of Pimblemere where Dee himself doth win 
Along with him his lord full constantly doth glide,” 


exquisite beauty, where the stream runs 
winding between deep banks covered with 
trees. In the heart of all this delightful 
scene is the village of Llanderfel, where a 
picturesque bridge crosses the stream, and 
where bare rocky hill-tops add: } the re- 
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wie: 


, near Corwen. 


“Valley Farm 


Owen Glendower’s Mound.” 





right all the way; and, secondly, that the 
river, though it has its “ pauses of reluctant 
pride,” falls very considerably from Bala to 
Llangollen. 

When we leave Bala and pass the point 


first, that the Berwyn mountains are on our | where the large tributary above mentioned, 
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other smaller affluents meanwhile preparing 


(still to quote Drayton)— 
“ Their Dee into the bounds of Denbigh to convey,” 


we find the open watery meadows con- 
tracting somewhat suddenly into a gorge ot 





quisite touch ot severity to the warm gentle 
foliage by the sparkling water, to say no- 
thing ot the grotesque legends which give to 
the spot acharm of their own, Weare here 
in the celebrated vale of Edeyrnion ; and well 
is the pedestrian rewarded, who explores this 




































































valley leisurely, along the fishermen’s paths 
by the river-side, and the high slopes of the 
hills above. Nor are reminiscences of 
Welsh heroism wanting here for those who 
wish to combine in their thoughts History 
with Nature. It is on one of these heights 
that the “bloody brow” is pointed out 
where the father of many sons, who had 
died fighting against the Saxons, said to 


, the last survivor :—*“ Defend the brow of 


yonder hill, Be the event what it may, 
when there is but one son left, it is vain to 
be too fond of him.” 





Owen Glendower’s Table. . 


After this gorge is left behind, the valley 
of the Dee widens out again into open 
spaces, which are comparatively bare and 
even bleak. The course of a river is like 
the course of human life, in which there 
often occurs at an early period some broad 
quiet level, where the retrospect of the days 
just preceding is lively and delightful, while 
the present is somewhat wanting in points 


of interest and variety. We must not, how- | 


ever, be unjust to this particular region of 
the Dee. Though not comparable to that 
which immediately precedes or that which 


YA | Glendower laid claim 


Oak Roof at Dolgelly. 


immediately follows, it abounds in charm- 
ing subjects for the artist, whether he 
chooses for his pencil the cattle which 
stand in the quiet places of the stream, or 
the sycamores and alders that fringe it 
where it runs more rapidly, or whether, 
looking away from the river, he sees how 
pictures are suggested to him, again and 
again, by larches intermingling with frag- 
ments of rock. 

The great interest, however, of this region 
is that it is Owen Glendower’s country, the 
little town of Corwen being the central 
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point. Here, then, is the place to pause for 
a moment on the lite and career of this | 
remarkable man. It is impossible not to | 
feel, with a shade of disappointment, that if 

Wales had ever possessed a Sir Walter | 
Scott, we should have known far more 

concerning Owen Glendower than we do. 
know, or, at least, that he would have stood — 
out with lineaments more definitely marked 
on the canvas of Fiction. It is remarkable 
that we seem to have no record of his 
personal appearance, his customary ges- 
tures or phrases, or the colour of his eyes 
and hair. The only circumstance of this 
kind on record is one which is noted on an 
occasion when for a moment his brother’s 
dead body was supposed to be the corpse 
of the prince himself, and when the mistake 
was speedily corrected by observing that in 
this case there was no wart above the eye- 
brow. Still Glendower is very well known 
to us, and very well worthy of remembrance ; 
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and nowhere do we becofne more conscious 
of this than when we think of him in con- 
nection with his own proper home on the 
banks of the Dee. 

The period of Glendower’s conspicuous 
career is given to us most definitely, not 
merely by a general recurrence to the great 
events of the time, but by the most exact 
chronology. The first year of the fifteenth 
century marks it out for us with the utmost 
precision ; and it is remarkable that we have 
the help of topography too, in the trans- 
actions at Flint Castle, on this very river 
Dee, to which allusion will be made here- 
after. There is no space here for more than 
a bare enumeration of the general facts of 
Glendower’s active life : his early education 
in London as a barrister-at-law ; his high 
and honourable position as a military officer 
under Richard II.; the seizure, immediately 
on the accession of Henry IV., by Lord 
Gray of Ruthin, of a tract of land to which 


The Parliament House, Doigelly. 


; the unfair method by 
which he was discredited at the court ; the 
warning of the Bishop of St. Asaph, in the 
House of Lords, that if some redress were 
not found, danger was imminent, to which 
some of the lords replied “ that they did not 
, fear that rascally bare-footed people ;” the 
steps by which Glendower’senthusiastic mind 
was led to rally the spirit of Welsh indepen- 
dence against the English king; the frequent 
and unsuccessful attempts to subdue him 
among the fastnesses of his native mountains ; 
the treaties he signed, as though an indepen- 
| dent monarch, with the King of France ; then 
| his disasters, his wanderings, his sheltering 
in caves; and finally his obscure death, 

with a legacy of difficult circumstances ard 

oppressive laws left behind in Wales. Of 
| course, Glendower is called a rebel and a 
| traitor. But Henry IV. was successful, 

Glendower was not ; and, if we blame this 

outburst of local nationality, at least we are 








bound to remember that only a century had 
then passed since Edward I. had brought 
the Welsh into real subjection to the English 
Crown, 

As to his character, a greater master than 
Scott has placed “the irregular and wild 
Glendower” before us with remarkable 
distinctness, and made us to know that he 
was “not in the roll of common men.’ 
Especially we must mark the poetic tem- 
perament which led him readily to believe 
that he was “ the heir of prophecy.” An old 
historian puts tMe matter thus :—“ His good 
success over Lord Gray, together with the 
numerous resort of the Welsh to him, and 
the favourable interpretation of the predic- 
tions of Merlin, which some construed very 
advantageously, made the swelling mind of 
Glendower overflow its banks, and gave 
him a hope of restoring this island back to 
the Britons.” The popular estimate of Glen- 
dower seems everywhere to have surrounded 
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him with circumstances of wonder. Marvel- 
lous sights and sounds were seen and heard 
in the heavens at his birth ; and when the 
English troops were defeated, it was thought 
(to quote the same author) that the Welsh 
chieftain “through art magike caused such 
foule weather of winde, tempeste, raine, 
snow, and haile, to be raised for the annoi- 
ance of the king’s armie, that the like had 
not been hearde of.” 

Various relics of Glendower have been 
preserved in his native neighbourhood. 
Some of them appear to have been recently 
dispersed. Those, however, which are here 
represented seem to be authentic. Near 
“Owen Glendower’s Mound,” which com- 
mands a most beautiful view of the river 
Dee, is an old farm-house containing a table 
of large size, which, from time immemo- 
rial, has been called “Owen Glendower’s 
Table.” Other remains are political rather 
than domestic, and are found at Dolgelly. 


—_ 


Remains of Valle Crucis Abbey. 


exquisite views. We are often in the habit 
of finding fault with railways as being 
enemies to our enjoyment of the pic- 
turesque: but a railway-tunnel is some- 
times the cold and gloomy prelude to a 
scene of cheerful beauty, admired all the 
more because the sight of it is accompanied 
with a start of surprise. So it is, in some 
degree, at this place. Few spots in this island 
are more lovely than the reach of the river 
Dee near Llantisilio, as seen, for instance, 
in the late summer, when the trees are in 
their richest foliage, and when, beyond the 
level meadow opposite, the thick beds of 
foxglove on the distant hills produce a 
warm glow of colouring brighter than 
heather. 

And now we are in the deep hollow of 
the exquisite Vale of Llangollen. Much has 
been written on the beauty of this valley, 
and of the valleys which open out of it ; and 
nowhere has more been written on this 











The “ Parliament House,” where a treaty 
with France is said to have been signed, is 
still shown; and its oak-roof and oak- 
carvings correspond in appearance with the 
characteristic wood-work of the early part 
of the fifteenth century, which we find in 
various parts of England. 

One memorial, however, of Glendower, 
and that the best, survives, without any 
risk of change, in the scenery of his native 
region. The comparatively open character 
of that part of the valley of the Dee, of 
which Corwen is the small central town, has 
been mentioned above. We must now pass 
on to a part of its course where this valley 
contracts again, and where rich woods close 
in upon the windings of the river. To the 
traveller by railway a tunnel marks the 
transition from Merionethshire to Denbigh- 
shire. The river is immediately below. 
Telford’s famous coach-road passes higher 
up the hill on the same side, commanding 
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subject, or more pleasantly, than in the 
popular guide-books for tourists. For this 
very reason, and also because our limits are 
restricted, we may be excused for giving a 
very scanty space to the objects worthy of 
regard in this famous part of the course of 
the Dee. 

The story of the “ Two Ladies of Llangol- | 
len” we may leave in the pages of Madame | 
de Genlis, where it has found a most appro- 
priate place. The bridge, which is well worthy 
of careful notice, both on account of its his- 
tory and in connection with the broad flat 
rocks on which it stands, must be deferred to 
that chapter, in which the various bridges 
and ferries of the ;Dee will be discussed in 
their association with human affairs. We 
must leave to the geologists the huge, bare 
escarpment of the Eglwyseg limestone rocks, 
which form so grand a background to some 
of the views in this neighbourhood, Even 
Castle Dinas Bran must be passed by with 





a very slight notice. This seems the more 
unfair, because the Dee is not, like some 
rivers, wealthy in the ruins of ancient 
castles, The only two instances, in fact, are 
this and the Castle of Flint. Moreover, the 
hill of Dinas Bran asserts its claim on our 
attention, because it is bold and conspicuous 





Exglwyseg Rocks. 


in the general view of Llangollen. It has 
also its appropriate romance in the love of 
a great lady of the house of Tudor Trevor, 
and of a lowly bard who wrote Welsh 
poetry in her honour. The remains of 
the Castle, which were once considerable, 
are fast mouldering away, and in their 
present aspect they remind us of Kendal 
Castle ; though with this difference between 





Prien Glendower's Prison, 


the two ruins, that es tastier bakin wel 
lection of Catherine Parr to connect it 
definitely with a critical time of English 
history, the former seems destitute of any 
noted reminiscence of the past. 

There is, however, one ruin near Llan- 
gollen, on which we must pause somewhat 
longer. This is Valle Crucis Abbey. Two 
Cistercian houses have an important con- 
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nection with the aspect and the ‘history of 
‘the Dee. One of them has been mentioned 
above, and will be mentioned again. But 
Valle Crucis possesses far greater interest 
than Basingwerk. Both, however, deserve 
our most careful attention, No religious 


‘ order of the Middle Ages is more attractive 


than that of the Cistercians ; and on none 
has the imagination so good an opportunity 
of dwelling in the midst of beautiful scenery. 
Other monastic orders, both on their pic- 
turesque and on their learned side, will 


’ come before our notice, when we reach the 


city of Chester. This order belongs pecu- 
liarly to the country. Whenever we are 
among the ruins of Cistercian Abbeys, we 
may always expect the appearance of nature 
around to be pleasing and attractive ; and 
this for two reasons. The austere motives 
which inspired their foundation led to the 
choice of wild and secluded places. “ Believe 
me,” said St. Bernard, “ I have learnt more 
from trees than ever I learnt from men.” 
But, further, the work of these monks having 
been chiefly agricultural, they gradually 
brought the solitudes which delighted them 
into a gentler beauty, and thus they left 
near their fuined homes a charm in the 
aspect of nature greater than that which 
they found. 

The impulse given throughout Europe in 
the twelfth century to monastic life from 
that part of France where Citeaux was 
founded on the borders of Burgundy and 
Champagne was most remarkable. The 
greatest name connected with the Cister- 
cians is, of course, that of Bernard of 
Clairvaux. He, in fact, during his life, 


“ruled both the intellect and the politics of 


Europe, to say nothing of the Crusades. 
Still the true founder of this particular 
branch of the Benedictines was Stephen 
Harding, an Englishman; and England 
can boast of a full share of beautiful abbeys 
connected with these two historic names. 
It is to be remembered, too, that the church 
architecture of the early part of the thir- 
teenth century is admirable in its simplicity, 
dignity, and grace. Valle Crucis Abbey, 
indeed, is not to be compared with the 
great Cistercian houses of Yorkshire—Ri- 
vaulx, Byland, Fountains, Kirkstall, and 
Jervaux—and yet it wears the impress of 
its time architecturally, as well as in the 
characteristic seclusion and beauty of its 
position. 

It was exactly in the year 1200 that 
Madoc, Lord of Bromfield, at the time 
when Prince Llewellyn was contending 
with King John, founded this monastic 
house in a deep hollow, already called the 
Valley of the Cross, from a monumental 
cross which stood there previously, and 
stands there still, under the name of Eliseg’s 
Pillar. The hills all round are remarkably 
steep, so that some excuse is afforded for 
the following comical account of the posi- 
tion of the Abbey. The lines are by 
Churchyard, a poet of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, whose chief claim on our atten- 
tion resides in the quaintness of his style 
and spelling. But perhaps three hundred 
years hence our own mode of writing 
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will seem as strange to those who come 
after us as this does to us now :— 

“ct so tetera an 

But who that rides to see the of this, 

Shall thinke he mounts on hilles unto the skyes ; 

For when one hill behind your backe you see, ; 

Another comes, two tymes as hye as hee: 

And in one place the mountaynes stand so there 

In roundnesse such, as it a cockpit were.” 
From these lines it would appear that the 
central tower was then standing ; and the 
piers show that such a tower was a part of 
the original design. Now it has entirely 
disappeared. And twenty years ago heaps 
of rubbish and the bold and reckless growth 
of trees had greatly obscured the other 
features of the church. About that time 
excavations and clearing were begun in 
earnest ; and quite recently steps have been 
taken, in excellent taste, to arrest the pro- 
gress of further decay, so that the charac- 
teristic forms of the abbey can be examined 
and admired without discomfort. The con- 
ventual buildings, indeed, on the south of 
the church, have been turned into farm- 
buildings : and it is difficult to discriminate 
their exact arrangement, though several 
portions of great interest remain. But the 
eastern and western ends of the church, 
rising boldly up to their pointed gables, are 
fine objects in the landscape ; and the cha- 
racter of their architecture is sufficiently 
distinctive to attract separate attention. 
The manner in which, at the east end, the 
flat buttresses spread themselves, as it were, 
round the lancet windows is very curious, 
while the west end is stated, on high autho- 
rity, to connect itself with a certain recog- 
nised type of North Welsh architecture, as 
Llandaff and St. David’s Cathedrals are 
said to be allied to the contemporary build- 
ings of South-Western England. 

In the days of Owen Glendower the 
prosperity of this religious house was pro- 
bably at its height, with its sense of security 
undisturbed, and with nothing to predict 
that in a hundred and fifty years the havoc 
of its destruction would be complete. And 
yet this decay was, at that very time, begin- 
ning with the luxury and pomp which had 
invaded even the Cistercians. Valle Crucis 
Abbey, at this period, was an establishment 
of no inconsiderable importance. One of 
its abbots was selected by King Henry 
VII. to aid in drawing out his Welsh 
pedigree ; and soon afterwards two others 
were made in succession Bishops of St. 
Asaph. Another abbot of about the same 
period is the subject of the panegyric of two 
Welsh poets. He is called “the pope of 
the glen ”—in his “ white frock” surpassing 
all other abbots. His entertainments are 
“like the leaves in summer.” There is 
“vocal and instrumental music” at dinner 
in Valle Crucis. The wine, the ale, and 
the various dishes make the feast “like a 
carnival.” The guests have “a thousand 
apples for dessert.” The change is evidently 
great since the time when the early Cister- 
cians adopted the white cassock as a badge 
of the severity of their rule, in contrast to 
the self-indulgence associated with the dark 
costume of other branches of the great and 
varied family of Benedictine monks. 





EXHIBITION OF WORKS 
BY THE LATE G. MASON, A.R.A, 


Ar the gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts Club 
has recently been exhibited a small collection of 
the works of the late George Mason, A.R.A. 
There were in number seventy-one, and the 
of the subject-matter may be said to be 
uniformly rustic. In these pictures is 
of Academic culture, as hout i 
there is nothing which may be 
beyond the acquisitions of those artists 
y 
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for the most part self-taught. Mr. 
feeling will be at once understood b 
jects, ‘Gloaming—from Nature ’ (18), «C 
Fishing’ (20), ‘ Mist on the Moors’ (37), &c. ; 
and in his effects much more is aimed at 
than can be achi » as may be seen in ‘A 
Shower’ (31), wherein the only intelligible 
allusion to rain is a group of two children under 
an umbrella ; for the rest it might represent a 
clear spring morning. Mr. Mason’s sources of 
inspiration have been humble, but his imper- 
sonations are carried out sometimes with a re- 
finement above their presumed condition. He 
sets the grammar of the Art at defiance in com- 
pa and whether he may or may not have 
ooked seriously at the c tions embodied on 
antique vases, we are reminded here and there 
of the spirit of them. The perfection of Mr. 
Mason’s manner may be signalised, as that of 
‘The Harvest Moon’ (52); and in studyin 
that really admirable picture we are im 

with the eee learnin Chis Dancing’ i. The 
Evening Hymn’ (27), ¢ i the 
Sea’ (13), and other works in which the light 
is much reduced, seem to t the “style” 

in carrying these out he proposed to 

self a treatment painfully severe. Indeed it is 
impossible for an ordi observer to estimate 
the tedious elaboration w —— ary oa 
seem to have been realised. From what has 
been said it may sound sarcastic to impute any 
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brilliant quality to such some 
of his Italian pieces are surpassin utiful, 
and sin ly powerful in their da effects, 
as ‘ Cattle at a Drinking Place in the pagna, 


Rome’ (5), and another very similar composi- 
tion (6), under the same title ; a couple of oxen, 
a figure or two, a tank, and a build- 
ing constitute the objects in each of pic- 
tures, but they.are marvellously real and bright, 
and impress the beholder with a conviction of 
their genuine nationality. Other Italian sub- 
jects of a a Se ee Cam- 
Rome’ (4), ‘ Ruins in pagna— 
hepherds and in the fore; (8), 
*Ploughing near Rome’ (33), ‘Roman Pea- 
sants returning from Work in the ts pe ol 
(34), which had been unexceptionable had 
it worked out with that simplicity we 
are all so slow in acknowledging a primary 
principle. ‘Nelle Maremme’ (32), to which is 
appended, in continuation, the translation, ‘In 
e Salt Marshes—Roman Campagna’ (very 
pee Marge mene | the ——? of the 
title), describes a of peasants 
making their way throu “4 mud of the 
— This, like all the — es 
o' —. represents the peasantry with a 
truth seldom oan. The figures are all alive, 
and move with a grace unknown to any other 


peasantry. . 

Many of the pictures here spoken of had been 
already seen in the Royal yey 

Mr. Mason’s local sketches are c ing, as a 
* Study from Nature, near Porto d’Anzio’ (3), 
‘ Evening—Matlock’ (14), ‘ Sketch from Nature 
—Angmering, Sussex’ (15), ‘ Children Fishing ’ 
(20), ‘The Cast Shoe’ (23), ,‘ Cattle’ (29), 
¢ Landscape—Derbyshire (30); ‘ Homestead— 
Study from a ‘ Reban from Plough- 
ing’ (48), &c. hat is very surprising in 
looking gver these works is that the artist, 
although essaying to describe some of the most 
subtle phases of nature, has never seriously 
addressed his attention to cloud - painting. 
There is much that is original and beautiful im 
these plctaes, but the conclusion they lead to is, 
that he, like many others, has mistaken the 

in which his power lies. 
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MORITZ VON SCHWIND.* 


By MRS. J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. 


A PERIOD of political commotion, little fa- 
vourable to Art, weighed upon painters and 
inting from 1847 to 1850. Schwind must 
illustrate books, and lay aside work of 
larger interest. Family troubles, too, sad- 
den him. On returning to Munich from a 
Vienna visit, he writes :—“ Everything goes 
its weary way ; one paints pictures to be a 
drug on the market, listens to news that 
is hateful, meets ‘friends that are foolish :” 
the artist is out of tune. But in the autumn 
of 1848 he is cheered by a word from the 
Duchess of Orleans, whom he meets in 
Thuringia, as to the plan of decorating 
the restored castle of the Wartburg. While 
waiting on this hope, Schwind the 
chalk designs called ‘A Symphony ”—a 
love-story of a young couple woven into the 
four movements of a Beethoven symphony. 
This was engraved by Ernst, and is among 
the artist’s most popular works. The de- 
sign was afterwards painted for the King of 
Greece, and is now at Bamberg, in the pos- 
session of the royal widow. In 1858, 
Schwind took an excursion, which in Wei- 
mar brought the happy result of a final 
commission to decorate the Wartburg. He 
set to work at once upon designs with his 
usual energy, though his heart was hea 
with the loss of a Seer little daughter. 
long ging of indecision and difficulty 
ensued in the many arrangements, some 
incident to Schwind’s independent bearing 
about the choice and treatment of subjects. 
At last, however, all was settled, and in the 


May of 1854 he journeyed to Eisenach, and | by 


the work at the castle. 

e summer traveller ey the pic- 
turesque Thuringian country will remember 
how he comes at Eisenach into a region rich 
in natural beauty and historic association. 
Right and left the hills rise precipitously, 
their sides covered with thick forests ; line 
above line, shoulder behind shoulder, they 
stretch into the sky, to catch the first glim- 
mer of dawn, and keep the golden radiance 
of the setting sun. The valles lie in warm 
shadow, holding in their green hearts many 
a clustering village. Above Eisenach the 
old Wartburg*stands, crowning the wooded 
hill, and takes the sky bravely—a true 
tower of watch and defence to the country 
round. Opposite, to the south-west, is the 
Venusberg, the mystic mountain where 
Tannhauser and other luckless knights 
have been wrapped away from virtuous 
deeds and chaste love in the sensuous de- 
lights and wicked wiles of Dame Venus. 

ere she still is held to reign, spite of the 
frowning neighbourhood of the Wartburg, 
which, having enshrined the piety of Saint 
Elizabeth of Hungary, and sheltered the 
stalwart faith of Martin Luther, might, one 
would think, have counteracted her evil 
spells. It must be confessed that when I 
visited the castle, which has been admirably 
restored even into its Romanesque details, 
the reminiscences of Luther, including the 
ink-stain on the wall of his room where he 
threw an ink-stand at the devil, were to me 
less interesting and in keeping with the 
wondrous beauty of the pe oe than the 
records of sweet Saint Elizabeth. Touch- 
ing was the thought of her in her childhood, 
when, under escort of her wild M , she 
was welcomed here as a four-year old bride, 
even at such tender age a miracle of un- 
selfish charity ; of her after-life of ionate 
love to her husband, tempered with aesthetic 





* Continued from page’ 39 





self-discipline ; of her abundant charities ; 
her maternal devotion; of her sorrows 
persecutions. Such thought of her haunted 
me in the gorgeous rooms, in the quaint 
chapel with its curious columns, in the cor- 
ridor with its [pictured walls and exquisite 
Romanesque windows, divided by twisted 
pillars, and abode by me still, as leaning on 
the battlemented walls, I watched the sun 


sink towards the purple hills, and fling a last | themsel 


glow over the old walls that had witnessed 
the life of that and most devoted of 
saints, the Elizabeth of Hungary. 
Schwind was not two years over his work 
at the castle ; the spring of 1854 saw the 
frescoes n with scenes from Thuringian 
history in the Landgrafen Saal; during 
the winter the cartoons were prepared for 
the rest of the decoration. In the autumn 
of 1855 were completed the picture of 
the Sangerkampf and the illustrations to 
St. Elizabeth’s life in the corridor leading 
to the chapel. The designs throughout are 
noble and effective, though by no means of 
equal merit. . The Sangerkrig, as we have 
seen at Frankfort, challenges difficulties—a 
crowd of tumultuous figures to be managed 
without confusion, a dramatic incident to be 
caught and depicted at its extreme moment 
without modic exaggeration. The 
treatment differs little from the Frankfort 
icture as s subject. The colour 
is dusky, er black, but not inhar- 
monious. The best and most artistic of 
Schwind’s works at the Wartburg is, how- 
ever, the series of illustrations to the life of 
St. Elizabeth. In upright spaces, framed 
in byjfoliated arabesques, half naturalistic, 
half conventional, are scenes from the 
history of the princess, from her reception 
the husband’s family, when she is 
brought as a child-bride to the Wartburg, 
down to her death as a nun in Marburg 
Convent and her ificent funeral pro- 
cession to the cathedral. In seven small 
medallions between the er subjects, the 
saint typifies the seven deeds of mercy. 
The whole series of compositions is treated 
with singular felicity ; the forms are graceful 
yet individual, a certain picturesqueness of 
treatment gives emphasis and saves from 
over sweetness; and the fantastic way in 
which objects in the background, trees and 
buildings, merge and change into the deco- 
rative borders, seems to remove these pic- 
tures into a mystic borderland between 
the real and the ideal in fect accord with 
the pathetic tradition of the sweet saint. 
The colouring of this series of frescoes is 
happy in general tone, and altogether indi- 
cates a more sensitive feeling for colour 
than is usual with Schwind, partly because 
the treatment is more allied to soy 
decorative work. As compared with the 
German school of his time, Schwind might 
be called a colourist; as measured by a 
school of colour in the abstract, or the 
Venetian in particular, he is simply nega- 
tive. He does not chill the eye, or jar 


infully by crude contrast ; but his colour | years 


no glory, it is often poor, and mars the 
else living effect of his compositions. The 
painter’s joy lay in imaginative conception 
expressed in graceful form; colour was 
never an end with him, and even as a means 
of expression _ subsidiary to line. In 
early days, when commencing earnest 
labour in Art, he wrote to Kupelwieser, 
“ wie unermesslich und starr das Leben der 
Farbe noch vor mir liegt.” Arrived at 
maturity and the dignity of Professor, he is 
still far from right understanding of colour. 
“Die Malerei die ich folge” he says “ ist 
die Deutsche und als Grund derselben die 
Glasmalerei an zu nehmen. Die 
Art zieht die Contouren und sted/t die Farben 


harmonisch neben einander. Der Contour 


and | ist die Hauptsache, und durch ihn der 


direckte ——— des Ferree 9 Asa 
ci co what could be more 
Giaeasr 
The work at the Wartburg brought 


Schwind the honour he deserved. Kaul- 


hall of the castle, and Schwind himse 
played away among the violinists in honour 
= the peg == The Fg een) 
mperor gave him audience, an 
him to exhibit at the Vienna’ Academy ‘his 
illustrations to the fairy tale Aschenbrédel, 
on which he had worked during intervals 
of the labours at the Wartburg. Commis- 
sions flowed in ; Schwind was able to buy 
land on the Starnburg See, and build 
himself a “Waldhiuschen” as a quiet 
retreat for which he had always longed. 
‘he house was ted to his wife on her 
birthday in June, 1856, and furnished with 
wooden furniture, and tin utensils in rustic 
fashion, while a boat lay anchored on the 
bank of the lake. In April of this year he 
was sent to report on the Paris Exhibition, 
and came back, in defiance of the brilliant 
show of easel-pictures, more set against 
oil-painting than ever. After completing a 
large picture of the funeral procession to 
Speier of Rudolf Von Hapsburg for the 
unsthalle at Kiel, Schwind worked on 
his ‘Reisebilder.’ About this set of pic- 
tures, neatly forty in number, of various 
scales, and executed by the artist at divers 
periods of his life, a friendly critic has 
written so eloquently, that I cannot do 
better than quote the paragraph, which 
would be spoilt by translation. Into these 
Reisebilder, says Professor Ille, “ allmilig 


Kiinstlerisch niederlegte er alles was ihm 
persinlich das viel eigen Leben an 
dussern und inneren Eindriicken, Begeg- 


nungen, Impul Traiumen und Erriner- 
ungen der Freude und des Leides auf 
seiner Pilgereise nach dem auf Erden 
erreichbaren Ideal zu Genuss oder Plage 
geboten. Und er mag, wie Goethe in 
seinen a —— sicher auch eine 
ganze Welt hinein geheimnisst haben 
wovon dem objectiven Beschauer der grisste 
Theil entgeht.” Everywhere, continues the 
writer, and in all subjects through which 
his pencil wandered in these “ Reisebilder,” 
Greek myth, German legend, history, 
or cheerful every-day life, Schwind was 
“gemuthsinnig, sinnfoll, und keusch, die 

le Mannerthat und vor allen Frauenschin- 
heit und Wiirde preisend und verherrlich- 
end, die an Schwind jederzeit einen ihrer 
edelsten Paladine und Ehrenholde gefunden 
hat.” In many of these pictures incidents 
and figures are familiar to the artist’s 
friends, and provoke a smile, or, may be, a 


sigh of remembrance. 
We must rapidly over the next few 
of wind’s career. In 1857 he 


visited England, to officially for the 
King of Bavaria on the Manchester Art- 
Treasures. Space cannot, unfortunately, be 
spared for a record of his honest and dis- 
criminating observations. In August the 
Munich house was sold, and the family 
retreated to their “house in the woods, 
where Schwind worked d the winter 
in quiet enjoyment at the ‘Cyklus, to 
Grimm’s the “Seven Ravens.” 
This set of illustrations, executed in slight 
wash of water-colour over a delicate and 
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, accord with the story. 


have seen, attracted the artist before. Most 
charming among this lovely series of illus- 
trations is perhaps the finding of the faith- 
ful sister in the forest by the Prince. His 
dog has drawn him to the spot by,barking ; 
=a forcing his way through the under- 
wood, he looks up and sees the Princess 
sitting in a hollow tree, clothed only with 
her long golden hair, and spinning the 
robes which are to release her brothers from 
the ll that turned them into ravens. 
Schwind has succeeded in giving to the 
heroine throughout the series of illustrations, 
a pathetic look of patience and silence, in 
which bids her 
remain dumb and suffer all tions 
until her spinning is done, and her brothers 
are clothed and released from the spell. 
In'the frontispiece to the series Schwind has 
introduced his lost child, whose memo 

was thus ted by his loving penci 

Perhaps it is the highest praise that can 
be given to these pictures, and to other 
illustrations, as ‘ Aschenbridel ’ and ‘ Die 
Schiéne Melusine,’ that they artistically 
embody the spirit of legends which have 
held the hearts of children, young and old, 
for centuries, and will hold for centuries 
yet. The stories retold by Grimm and 
others have their origin deep down in the 


_ instincts of humanity ; their teaching is the 


outcome of a simple and tender faith, which 
all nature seems to prompt and help, The 
beneficent or malicious interposition of 
spirits, the sympathy of birds ‘and beasts 
and insects, the responsive motions of trecs 
and flowers—on what old foundation do 
such “4 rest, and how clear is the truth 
which lies beneath their mysticism. The 
world-old beauty of self-sacrifice and suf- 
oo runs like a golden thread through 
the light web of most of these tales. 
Schwind delighted in them all, lived and 
painted in their unreal world, which was 
real to him. Woods and mountains were 
to him eloquent of mystic life. It is told of 
him that, wandering with the artist Emler in 
the rocky Annathal, near the Wartburg, to 
an observation of Emler, “ This path really 
looks as if the gnomes had built it up 
and lived in the caverns,” Schwind re- 
— gravely, “Don’t you believe it? 

believe it.” The ‘ Seven Ravens’ brought 


(an affectionate and warmly appreciative 


letter from Cornelius. “You seem to me,” 
says the old master,” the only man to hold 
fast by and develop in your own way and 
with your individual natural gifts that which 
we elder men have barely attained with 
much sacrifice. Continue to walk courage- 
ously in your own path: you have already 
spoken to the heart of the nation.” 
Schwind, however, entered now on a new 
field as regards subject—on sacred Art. 
Besides designs for church windows, he 
pees a triptych of the ‘ Adoration of the 
ings,’ and kindred subjects, for the church 
of St. Stephen, in Munich. The reverent 
artist began the work with anxiety and 
self-doubting. As a young man, in 1848, 
he had frankly said of himself, “Ein 
zweigetheilten Bart kann ich so gut malen 
wie ein Anderer, Aber cin Christus zu malen 
muss mann ein Anderer Mensch sein als 
ich.” After this altar-piece came more 
Reisebilder, more designs for lass, notably 
several of the much-abused Glasgow win- 
> soa Schwind takes his wife a tour, and 
Sone her the sea, without sight of which 
ante Der Mensch ist eigentlich nicht 
ante. In 1862 he has commission to 
rate in fresco the Reichenhall parish 
church, and while working here he loses 
marriage,,from the family group, his 
e daughter, and by death, from the 
knot of old friends, Kupelwieser of Vienna. 





At last, so near the end of his artistic 


career, the longed-for offer of doing work 
in his native town fell into Schwind’s 
hands. The new Opera-House, the most 
beautiful in Europe, was to be decorated, 
and the plans were partly entrusted to 
Schwind. True to his early ideas, “da 
gehért Mozart und sein grésstes Werk, die 
Zauberflite,” said the artist, and his 
drawings. The years 1864 and 1865 were 
thus occupied with designs, subjects from 
the Zauberfléte for the ia, in the Green 
room scenes from operas by various mas- 
ters. In 1866 Schwind went to Vienna to 
carry out the work, and saw again, after 
long absence, his native town altered into 
the Vienna of to-day—a kernel of old city, 
with a huge shell of new suburb. While 
the artist stood day after day on his scaf- 
folding painting, the disastrous war with 
Prussia was raging in Germany, and his 
patriotic heart beat heavily to the news of 
Austrian defeat. It would occupy — 
to little advantage to describe in detail 
Schwind’s {decorative designs. His plan 
showed the musician as well as the painter, 
inasmuch as he sought to illustrate each 
composer by pictorial rendering of his 
most characteristic work, not his most popu- 
lar or important. Once again the sympa- 
thy of the veteran Cornelius cheers the artist. 
“You have understood,” writes the old man, 
after seeing the designs, “ how to translate 
into your Art the musical element in its 
highest sense, and to bring that noble 
joyousness which is peculiar to the highest 
musical creation within the requirements of 
artistic style.” “The designs are novel, yet 
not modern,” adds Cornelius, true to his 
prejudices, “ for they rise from a firm and 
unchangeable basis.” The completed work 
brought Schwind much applause, and orders 
and decorations in eanliaen. 

But the active hand was soon to lose its 
cunning. After the marriage and settlement 
in Vienna of his second daughter, and the 
consequent parting, Schwind feels the home 
more lonely, and increasing ill health begins 
to — him down. Still he is indefati- 

e whenever strength permits: ins the 
PCyklus’ and ‘ Melusine, and ne work 
The ‘ Melusine, “one of his most genial 
works,” says a critic, was finished; and 
he began, in intervals of health, more of 
his favourite musical illustrations, and 
was occupied with these in the winter of 
1869-70. The outbreak of war between 
France and Prussia brought trouble into 
his household. Many.of his wife’s family 


-were in the ranks of the combatants ; he 


lost two nephews at the storming of Nuits. 
An affection of the eyes came on, and, later, 
spasms of suffocation. The German baths 
had been tried, and he wished himself for 
a winter in Rome. But it was too late. A 
harassing coughand sleeplessnights brought 
extreme exhaustion. In January of 1871 
he seemed to rally. But on the 8th of 
February a terrible fit of cough and suffoca- 
tion seized him. aro by his youngest 
daughter from the bed to a chair, that he 
might be upright to struggle for breath, he 
sank down exhausted ; when she asks him 
how he feels, he answers faintly “ausgezeich- 
net”—and dies. He was buried, beside the 
little a he had mourned so deeply, 
in _ old Friedhof at Munich ; and is at 
res 

This incomplete record of the life and 
labours of Moritz von Schwind is penned 
as a testimony to a true artist-soul, unflinch- 
ing in devotion to the ideal, large in sym- 
pathies, conscientious in labour, akin in 
such nobility of purpose with the great 
masters who have passed before. 








MARINE CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO ART. 


BY P. L. SIMMONDS. 

No. II.—MOTHER-OF-PEARL AND PEARL- 
INLAYING., 
AmonG the products obtained from the sea 
which are used by the artist and Art-manufac- 
turer, mother-of-pearl and other nacreous and 
iridescent shells form im t articles of com- 
merce, to which I s now direct attention ; 
commencing with M.O.P., as it is usually abbre- 
— in commercial catalogues and trade cir- 
culars. 

The mother-of-pearl shells which our manufac- 
turers transform into so many articles of orna- 
ment and utility are those of the large oysters, 
obtained in many different parts of the world, 
chiefly the shells of Meleagrina ma. itifera. 

Shells are composed of carbonate of lime, 
with a small proportion of animal matter. The 
source of this lime is to be looked for in their food. 
The texture of shells is various and character- 
istic. Some when broken present a dull lustre like 
marble or china, and are termed p us ; 
others are pearly or nacreous; some have a 
fibrous structure ; some are horny, and others are 
glassy and transparent. 

The nacreous shells are formed by alternate 
layers of very thin membrane and carbonate of 
lime ; but this alone does not give the pearly 
lustre, which appears to depend on minute undu- 
lations in the layers, The fibrous shells consist 
of successive layers of prismatic cells containing 
translucent carbonate of lime. The exquisitely 
fine series of furrows upon the surface sheds a 
brilliant reflection of colours according to the 
angle at which the light falls on them. 

The concrete composition of mother-of-pearl, 
being deposited in annual layers, is er 
hard, and requires good tools to work it; sul- 
phuric and other powerful acids are brought to 
the aid of the circular saw, the drill, the 
file, and calcined sulphate of iron is used to give 
a polish to the objects. The Japanese and 
Chinese have evidently means and processes for 
oe this — — are N — to * 
or they give a finish and a polish to their - 
work carvings and inlayings, which the Ailfal 
artists of the western world admire and envy. 

Besides its use for buttons, studs, the handles 
of knives, fans, book-covers, card-cases, and 
other fancy articles, mother-of-pearl is also em- 
ployed by cabinet-makers, pianoforte manufac- 
turers, Papier-maché workers, and others, for 
inlaying. The range of articles made of this 
substance is very extensive; pen-holders, carved 
brooches, ear-rings, buckles, sleeve-links, little 
my and hundreds of others, might be enume- 
rated. 

The greatly increased use of this material in 
various branches of manufacture, particularly 
those of an ornamental character, has more 
than doubled the price of the shells. From 
4,000 to 5,000 persons used to be engaged in the 
manufacture at Birmingham, but the number has 
been greatly reduced in consequence of other 
countries competing with us in the manufacture. 
France now works up about 500 tons of mother- 
of-pearl annually, while North America and 
Austria also compete with us. We import from 
1,500 to 2,000 tons of mother-of-pearl annually, 
worth about £100,000. 

Button-making is one of the largest uses 
to which mother-of-pearl is turned. The blanks 
are cut out of the shell with the ‘annular or 
crown-saw fixed upon a lathe-mandril. 
are split into two or more sections, according to 
the thickness of the button required. 
are then ground down and cleaned, turned into a 
pattern, and afterw: “ ed,”’ or an orna- 
ment is worked on the face. Next, the holes are 
drilled by which the button has to be a 
with thread to the garment, and lastly they are 
polished. They are finally sorted and mounted © 
on cards of a each, which sell at from 
Is. 6d, to 8s. There are some firms in Birming- 
ham which turn out half a million annually. 
Pearl buttons are made of all sizes, from the 
Brobdignag ones as big as half-a-crown, for 
coats, costing 25. or 35. each, to the very tiny ones 
used for mere ornament. 
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The use of rl for hafting cutlery, the | rebuild it for the sake of the shells that could be tons of pearl shell were shipped from Guayaquil 
handles of dessert k knives and forks, fruit-knives, | thus obtained. ; in 1871, 

&c., is not so general as it used to be; not| There are six or eight leading varieties of| The of the cathedral and some 

many years ago 100 tons were employed annually | mother-of-pearl shells entering into commerce. | of the of Panama are studded with 

in Sheffield for this purpose. The only nacreous 1. Those from the Arru Islands, which are wee Eee ea ee ee 6 eae 

shells possessing cient thickness for Sheffield | the most valuable, This group, situate at the | and aspect under the reflection of the 
sun’s ra’ 


urposes are received from Manila and Sin 
cath, and of late years from Western ‘Australia, 
So variable is the supply and demand, that this 
description of pearl shell has been sold within 
the last fifty years at almost all rates, between 
£60 and £600 per ton. The “scales” (as the 
two flat pieces are termed which are riveted to 
the central plate of the haft of the knife) have to 
be ground down on stones singly and by hand 
to a level surface and: the required thickness. 
This tedious process aids in making shell a 
costly covering for cutlery, and as the substance 
is both hard and brittle, when the handles are 
fluted or carved, the price is of course still 
further enhanced. 

The numerous visitors to the last Paris Inter- 
national Exhibition in 1867 could not fail to be 
struck with the mosaic pictures in mother-of- 

1, shown in the Siamese Court, representing 
the idol Buddha, the perfection and originality 
of which excited the envy of amateurs. The 
King of Siam, when informed of this fact, com- 
manded the artists of his palace to execute two 
other mosaics ; and in order to render them more 
agreeable to European taste, they were made to 
represent the Saviour, and were presented at the 
close of the Exhibition to the Empress Eugenie, 
in order that they might adorn some Catholic 
chapel. 

The commerce in mother-of-pearl is extensive 
in Cochin-China, where this substance is much 
employed for inlaying choice articles of furni- 
ture. It is obtain aaty. in the Bay of 
Tirwar. Some of the other French colonies in 
India supply small quantities of mother - of- 
pearl. The shells of the true pearl oysters of 
Ceylon (Avicula margaritifera) are too thin to 
be of use in manufactures for their nacre, 
although importations have from to time been 
made here, in the hope of utilising some of the 
mounds of shells which have accumulated on the 
shores of the island from time to time after the 
periodical fisheries for pearls. 

According to their growth, the mother-of- 
pearl shells imported vary in size from about 
the palm of the hand to that of the crown of a 
hat. The smallest are the South American, 
weighing about half a pound the shell (the single 
valve); the Bombay and Egyptian weigh about 
three-quarters of a pound; the South Sea black 
one pound; and the Singapore and Manila as 
much as oneand a quarter pound each. Their 
value ge depends upon quality, for they 
arrive in bulk without any attention being paid 
to sorting, and keeping separate, the dead and 
grabby or worm-eaten shells, of which - is 
always a great proportion among the 
shells. The eh oe and small being 
the cleanest, bring higher rates in com 
with the larger kinds. They should always 
be tof a bold, fine, good, clear white colour 
and substance, and not broken. 

Fashion in this as in other manufactures, has 
much to do with the price and supply of the raw 
material. About fifteen years ago the black- 
edged shell, often termed “« smoked pearl,” was 
in much demand for the large dark buttons worn 
on ladies’ paletots, gentlemen’s waistcoats, 
shooting coats, &c., but these have gone some- 





what out of fashion. Other shells of a deep 
dark iridescent hue were imported some 
thirty or forty years ago, and, having only a 
nominal value, were buried in piles in the earth 
at Birmingham ; a demand having again sprung 
up for them, many instances have occurred 

which they have been dug up and used. An 
anecdote was recently told Bon te a large whole- 
sale shell-merchant in London, of a workman in 
Birmingham having volunteered to 
neighbour's yard, or garden, free. 
being declined, the man persisted, a g to 
give £5 if he might be allowed to do it, and cart 
away the rubbish. Consent was at last obtained, 
and the digger cleared £20 by the’ shells 
thus obtained and sold. © My informant also told 
me that the Town-Hall of 4 ingham is built 
on such mounds of these shells it would 


almost pay, at present prices, to pull it down and | profitable employment. 


4 


in | in quality. At some of the 





south-west of New Guinea, extends about one 
hundred miles from north to south. From 130 to 
150 tons are obtained trom this locality annually. 
yg ~~ are ey on the coasts 
of New Caledonia, but generally at too great 
depths to be obtainable. These hes eee cae, 
black-bordered, and silvery white, the last being 
* and si white, the 

the x: a : 

2. The next in importance is that from 
Sulu pg — a, &c. All a 
range ape i i e Tawi- 
SE Th Eby ot 

con oO he 
is partly carried on by the Malays and ouvtay by 
the Chinese, and from 2,500 to 3,000 cwts. are 
sold there annually. The Sulu pearls have from 
time immemorial celebrated and praised as 
the most valuable of any in the world. The 


shells are distinguished by the yellow colour | in 


of the border and back, which renders 


unfit for ornamental pw but they are 
largely used by the Shefireld cutlers. Of the 
Sulu Archipelago we know comparatively little. 
The peoplejof Sulu and the Lanuns of Mindanao 
are the most daring habitual pirates of the 
Malayan seas. The principal articles of com- 
merce of the Sulu and neighbouring islands are 
the produce of the fisheries, namely, pearls, 
mother-of-pearl shells, tortoiseshell, &c. 

3- The so-called Bombay shells of commerce 
come in reality from the Persian Gulf fishery, 
where the search for pearls is vigorously and 
successfully ted. Most of the shells from 
this quarter are small, and generally dark about 
the edges. They, however,’ realise more than 
the Panama and Tahiti shells. The imports 
range from about 3,000 to 5,000 cwts. per 
annum. They are chiefly used in Birmingham 
for buttons, counters, inlaying 

4. The shells from the Sar tahery bese 
the name of “ Egyptian,” as they are sent to 
Alexandria. For a long time the of these 
shells were forwarded vid Trieste to Vienna, 
affording employment to a large number of 
artisans, who worked for the American market, 
and thus 
British-made goods. But 
the price of mother-of-pearl shells, the larger 
proportion of the Red Sea again 
sent for some years to London 
About 12,000 cwts. are shi 
Alexandria; but we only get 
half this quantity. 

5. Panama shells from the Gulf of 
about the Pearl Islands, are now 
large quantities. The shells from the*island 


: 
& 
; 


tant scale, five or six vessels taking cargoes 
100 to 250 tons each for Great Britain: 800 
1,000 tons is about the average annual shipment 
from this quarter. 

In the time of the Jesuit missionaries the 
pearl-fishery was actively carried on, and 
duced great wealth to the le of Lower 
fornia. The a < the shells is ——— my 
ay the expense of the fishing, leaving the pear! 
 iich may be obtained as clear gaia. The best 
pearl-bearing shells are found at between four- 
teen and eighteen fathoms, but locality has, 
——s ee yy both o -— 
and the not in quanti 

a ( idlands, the banks, 
even in shallow water, are quite choice in their 
yield, while at others, as the Isle de Puercos, 
the shells are tortuous and blistered, with dark 
spots, and but lightly esteemed in the markets 
of Europe. 

Not only are they found at the islands, but all 
along the shores of the mainland, and it is 
me rh ory -¥ its exists 

the Gulf of Darien to that of Calitornia. 
In the waters of the latter place, and along the 
shores ot Central Mexico and Costa Rica, 
fishers of shell have for a long time en: a 

Thirteen or 


displaced about fo Pet cent. of the | i 





shells and 
frame-work of. 


i 


coasts, but which are so comparatively rare about 
the islands as not to create great alarm among 


Several attempts have been made within the 
last quarter of a century by com and 
individuals to employ diving-bells and apparatus, 
but in every instance some fault or difficulty has 
occurred to di the efforts. Besides the 


be sailed from one fishing- to another. 
The diving armour met with no favour among 
the natives, who could not be induced to adopt 


t. 

The fishery for mother-of- 
been carried on wu the California coast in the 
for some ten or twelve 
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ye shell is similar to 
relief, by the aid of 
etching-point. The 
dividéd as may be necessary, and 
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shells, having sufficiently bril- 
nacreous or iridescent hues, are 
for some of the industrial and ornamental 
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for inlayirig work the Birmingham 

ant bene’ to pire the’ varlid aheses to 
-maché ornaments and fancy articles. 

are sometimes called in trade aurora shells. 
are t seventy spécies of these splendid 

h we have one common British 

small size (Hf. tuberculata), with 
hue. InJ , where it abounds, it is 
“ ormer.” shells have a row of 
the coursé of the spine, and have 
“ear-shells from their resemblance in 
, cartilage’ of the human ear.’ The 
warmer latitudes furnish the most 
of colour. “ Haliotis iris of New 
highly iridiscent.* 7. Mida, a 
‘Hope species, when deprived of 
: epidermis, is found more of 
with orange and other colours. Somé 
P ght from” Japan ‘ and 
is’ much 


are much 


(Haliotis fazily) 
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are H: rufescens,; H.'s 
vracherod:i, The green éar-sh 
buttons, studs, sleeve-links, 


t Gu and Jersey ornament 

the shells PP nn ormer, dis- 
uently in c= order, and 
that their bright interior may 
the sun. I have often thought 
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large and splendid intertrop al 
after removing the outer layer, | 


} 
i 


almost equalling the natural 


take “a polish 
c interior, might be converted into 


ness of an elegant table. 


he gee nen, 
. | of resem tortoises 
Seentatine witht in layers : 


‘layers of nacre, exhibiting 

when magnified tFerike of irregulat folds. ~ 
Another shell much used for its opal tints, its 
glistening colours of, 38 and dark , soft 
yellow, and ‘bright and “beautifal pink “blended 
together, is the Zurbo olearius or marmoratus, 
which passes in’ commerce under the ‘name of 


the “green snail.” These shells used to form, 


the = drinking-cups of the Scandinavian 
monarchs, and “they may often be met with 
elegantly mounted in silver and set with jewels 
in museums. Small shells ‘of another species, 
the Turk’s cap,” (Zurbo sarmaticus), are some- 
times set as pipe-bowls, and“sections are much 
used for m little fancy boxes, purses, cas- 


kets, scent-bottles, postage- p tablet- 
covers, small Deskets ith ‘metallic handles, 


nd | buttons, ear-rings, ring-trays, brooches, &c. 


The beautiful effects ted by the nacreous 
portion of shells is produeed ‘by the disposition 


. | of single membranaceous layers in yo 8 
uindred | lying more or less obliquély to the . 


face. The tints of many shells are concealed 
during life by a dull external coat, and the pearly 
halls of the nautilus are s¢en by no other eyes 


hip | than ours. This shell when bisected displays 


the possi chambers for which the genus is 
celebrated. Fine specimens of the nautilus are 
often converted by the inhabitants of the East 
into drinking-cups, on the surface of which they 
engrave various devices and ornaments, When 
the outer coating (which is ‘usually of a din 
white colour) is entirely removed, the beautiful 
ron. appearance of the shell becomes visible. 
have seen the nautilus shell mounted as a 
stand for flowers on the table or mantelpiece. 
Pearl shells are ‘often employed itor orna- 
mentation” in’ the papier-maché manufacture 
work, which, though it has gone much: out 
of fashion in this country,’ is still‘ in exten- 
sive demand in America and on the Continent. 
The articles chiefly made are small fancy tables, 


sh | chairs, trays, portfolio covers, and such like. 


There are two ways’ of emp’ ing the pieces of 
pearl shell. When a4 considerable number of 
pieces of thin shell are required of the same size 
and pattern, they are cemented together with 
glue, and the device or figure drawn upon the 
outer plate. They are, then held in ‘a vice or 
clamp, and cut out as one plate with a fine saw, 
or wrought into form with files; drilling tools 
can be awe to assist in the operation. - To 
separate. the pieces, the cemented shells are 
thrown into warm water, which softens the glue 
and divides them. Cast or sheet iron and papier- 
maché'are the materials upon which pearl is 
generally inlaid. The process is as follows :— 

“If the article be of cast iron, it is well 
cleaned from thé sand which usually adheres to 
the casting, and is blackened with a coat of 
varnish and lamp-black. When this’ is” tho- 
roughly dried,*a coat of japan or black varnish 
is spread evenly upon it. Before the varnish 
becomes too dry, Sihcas of poms ext in the fae 
of leaves, roses, or such flowers as the fancy of 
the artist may ‘dictate; by Pe ——— of the 
article may require, are upon it, pressed 
down with? the finger, ‘and they imniediately 
adhere ‘to the varnistied surface. * The ‘work is 
then placed in a heated oven, and kept there for 
several hours,'or‘ until the varnish is ‘perfectly 
dried.~ It is then’ taken from the -oven, and 
another coat of varnish applied indiscriminately 
on the surface of the pearl and the previous 
coating, and again placed inthe oven till dry. 
This” process is \ repeated «several* times. - The 
varnish is then scraped off the pearl with a knife, 
and thé surface of pearl and the varhish around 
it is found to be quite even. The pearl is then 
polished with a piece of pumice-stone and water, 
and the surface of the varnish is rabbed smooth 
with powdered pumice - stone, moistened with 
water. It is in this unfinished state that the pearl 
has the appearance of being inlaid, and from 
which it derives its name. Its final beauty and 
finish depend altogether on the skill of the artist 
who now receives it. 
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much cheaper than 
design is cut out‘by hand. +° . 
’ But little’ taste‘has: been*exhibited 
ration of English papier-maché* 
have been’ for the most part vulgar 
pee Rorephrres peop i 
with ‘all’ their taste and artistic skill; 
tated closely our papier-maché work without 
of that ent and‘ originality of “design 
which ot ape so'capable.: Some papier-mac. 
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tablés.of- Ja manufacture, .shown ‘at ‘fle 
London ibition of: 1862, might have been 
attributed to Birminghanr makers. nae 
* The'survey Ihave thus -taken of the various 
usés’of pearl shells will serve to show. how 
— is ra ran = applications bee which 
t are 2pplied,. an w important .and valu- 
able the pnts in an article of this-kind 
may become.* Every day develops’some new tse 
for mother-of-pearl ; .and-although the material 
is not one‘on which arly great artistic skill’ can 
be displayed, still ingenuity and inventive 

are being constantly devoted tovits uti L3 


SELECTED PICTURES. *: ~’ 
FROM THE PICTURE. IN THE POSSESSION 
OF THE PUBLISHERS. 


» A SHRINE IN,RUSSIA. 
Adolphe Yvon, Painter. * G.C. Finden, Engraver: 
THE painter of this picture is a French artist 
who ,came over to England when the - late 
Prussian war broke out, and occasionally 
exhibited in our galleries. -He has now re- 
turned to France, where he is deservedly-in. 
much esteem as a painter of historical sub- 
jects,’ and ‘especially’ of battle-pieces. « :M: 
bs was — to pire + Ho ‘late 
mperor Louis Napoleon, during the siege 
of Sebasto 1, of which he painted several 
of the ing incidents, such as “ The 
Attack’ of, the Malakoff, ‘The Curtain of 
the. Malakoff”, and’ ‘The Gorge of the 
Malakoff ;’ these works, with another, ‘ 
iece, also painted for the emperor, ‘The 
ttle- of Solferino,~are +in the gallery .of 
Versailles ; reduced copies of them, in’ the 
International Exhibition at’ Kensington in 
1862, afforded English: critics ‘the oppor- 
tunity of ag e ‘ painter’s ‘ powers” in 
these warlike illustrations, and the verdict 
was unquestionably favourable. rte 
M. Yvon has travelled much in Russia, 
and brought thence. numerous sketches of 
the scenery and. people of. the country : 
from.one of. these sketches he painted, in 
1870, the picture: here —— It repre- 
sents a Russian family-o ts paying 
their devotions at ‘one ‘of those’ wayside 
shrines, which are as common in’ the coun- 
tries where the'religion of the Greek Church 
prevails as in those where Roman Catholic- 
ism is predominant. The figures are drawn 
and grouped in a bold and masterly man- 
ner, and the expression of their features 
suggests the heartfelt worship paid at this 
primitive altar of the Virgin. The story 1s 
told with much feeling, and yet in a very 
artistic and picturesque manner. 
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LIFE ON THE UPPER THAMES. 


BY H. R. ROBERTSON. 


IV.—WEIR WITH MOVABLE BRIDGE. 


S no invention, however great an improvement it may 

be, ever seems to bring about a state of things in all 
‘ points better than that which it supersedes, so there 
5 are reasons why inland waters, as a medium of con- 
veyance, are in many cases preferable to railways. They are 
especially adapted for those goods which are very heavy, very 
bulky, or which cannot well bear any rough carriage. For the 
reason last mentioned bricks are, if possible, always transported 
by water; it being found, from the smooth and easy motion of a 
boat, that the load is seldom damaged, while by rail the percentage 
of bricks that get broken is very large. To those persons residing 
near a river the expense of sending goods by it is frequently less 
than by any other mode of conveyance. 

Inland navigation by means of rivers and canals is obviously at 
a disadvantage when compared with the road or the rail as regards 
rapidity of transit. The decided preference that rivers seem 
always to manifest for a circuitous route often renders the distance 





| The towing-path along the side of the river was formerly valuable 
_ property, certain farms having a prescriptive right to supply the 
| use of horses to the barges while passing. In one instance, to our 
| personal knowledge, a path of this description which twenty years 
| ago realised £200 a year, now scarcely repays the expenses of 
| keeping in repair. 

| The chief difficulties that exist in the navigation of rivers are 
| owing to the irregularity in the depth of the stream at different 
| places, and the varying velocity of the current. The great obstacle, 
| therefore, to be surmounted may be described as a shallow extend- 
| ing the whole width of the stream with a considerable rush or fall 
of water over it. This state of things naturally occurs with 
greater frequency the farther one penetrates inland towards the 
source of a river. 

The most primitive way of overcoming the difficulty has been to 
erect a movable dam all across the river, below the shallow; the 
boards of the dam being, of course, high enough to keep back 
sufficient water to enable a boat to float over the shallow. By 
this means a boat descending the stream meets with no impedi- 
ment till it reaches, the dam, or “ weir” (pronounced “wire” by 
the riverside people), as it is technically called. The boards com- 
| posing the dam are then removed, and the boat proceeds for some 
time with great rapidity, owing to the increased volume of water 





between two towns on the banks half as much again as the direct | by which it is carried along. The temporary depth thus produced 
road between them. Besides, the regularity of the water-traffic is | while the body of water descends enables the boat to pass over 
liable to be interfered with by drought in the summer, and floods many shallows below the weir. This removal of the boards is 
or frost in the winter. It is no wonder, then, that the railway | called “ flashing” a weir, and is “the tide in the affairs” of barge- 
should have drawn away most of the traffic from the Thames. | men, the neglect of which lands them “in shallows and in 


yw 
Drawn by H. R. Robertson.] 


miseries.” Of course it is in the summer and autumn that these | 


artificial aids to navigation are most employed, there being at other | of the weirs, 


times enough and to spare of the then precious fluid. We first | 
thought that the word “ flashing” was a vulgar corruption from | 
“flushing,” but as it appears in the printed orders of the Thames | 
Conservancy we suppose it is correct. The suddenness with which 
the pent-up water rushes away, and its glitter and white foam, may | 
not improbably have suggested the word. When the water is low, 


Weir, with Movable Bridge. 





(Engraved by W. J. Palmer. 


the river is flashed twice a week by the regularly appointed keepers 
each of them waiting till the water from the weir next 
up the stream has reached him. By this means a continually 
augmenting volume of water descends, on the flood of which the 
whole of the traffic is carried. Sometimes the bargemen are sorely 
tempted to draw a flash on their own account, when they may 
have been unusually delayed, or are from any reason particularly 
anxious to proceed. However, the Thames Conservators are 
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|. 
severe, and have issued handbills stating that all persons offending | in their places. Between the paddles {are placed ‘upright ‘supports 
"a the above case render themselves liable to a penalty of £20, | termed “rimers,” and when a second set of paddles is employed 


’ essential that the prosecution of offenders is deemed by them an | 


_ case on land would be to alter an easy slope into large flat weir available for turning a water-wheel ; consequently we find ‘a 


and the strict observance of the regulations is considered so | over the first to obtain a greater depth of water, this set is called 

the “ overfall.” 

imperative duty. | A weir, though constructed for the purpose of facilitating the 
A number of these dams on a river changes the naturally navigation, is incidentally of considerable use in other ways. The 

inclined plane of the water into a series of comparatively level | damming up of the water renders any'side stream that may 

surfaces, separated by abrupt descents; a somewhat parallel | happen to leave the main current above and rejoin it below a 


terraces with a single step down between each successive terrace. | mill of frequent occurrence in its neighbourhood. The picturesque 
The different parts of the most simple weir are first the sill or | appearance of the spot is thus often greatly enhanced, for if the 
fixed beam, laid securely across the bottom of the stream ; then | miller’s dwelling should chance to be an old building, it is sure to 


directly over this, but considerably above the surface of the water, 
is placed a second but movable beam. Against and in front of 
these parallel beams a set of loose boards is placed upright and 
close together like a door. These loose boards are called paddles, 
and the long handles with which they are furnished rest against 
the upper beam, the pressure of the stream serving to hold them 


| be pretty ; if a new one, I am afraid we must say it is pretty sure 
not to be so. 

Another of the incidental uses alluded to above is that the 
framework erected may be with very little trouble utilised as a 
‘bridge. In the thinly populated districts of the Upper Thames 
| regular bridges are few and far between, so that these slight foot- 
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Drawa by H. K. Robertson.) 


bridges save the poor people many a weary mile in their walk 
to the nearest market-town. 
As the largest barge is far from occupying the full width of the 
stream, it is practically found that only a portion of the bridge is 
required to be movable. 
page, the man who is putting down the paddles is standing on the 
movable part, called the “ swing bridge.” It revolves on a pivot 
close to the edge of the water, and the weight is balanced by the 
increased thickness of the beam at the landward end, on which is 
often placed a great stone or other heavy substance. The upper 
— = hand-rail across that part are, of course, removed before 
© bridge is swung round, and it is for this purpose that th 
handles which may be noticed are added. oo ae 


V.—WEIR WITH FIXED BRIDGE. 
The explanations g 


iven of the first drawi , 
measure to this, modi st drawing apply in a great 


fied, as the name implies, by the fact that in 





Weir, with Fixed Bridge. 


In our illustration on the preceding | 









[Engraved by W. J. Palmer. 


this case the whole structure is permanent. Thus, instead of 
paddles with long handles that are removed bodily, we have them 
here made to slide in grooves. They are raised by means of the 
chains which are coiled round axles placed just below the upper 
beam. The axles are caused to revolve by inserting into them a 
staff with a square end, for which purpose the square holes are 
made that may be observed near either end of the axles. A short 
chain suspended from the upper beam and finishing with a hook, 
is used to retain the paddle at whatever height may be thought 
| desirable, by attaching the hook to a link in the chain first alluded 
to. Some of the paddles are represented as left down, so that the 
mode of raising them may be the more readily understood by 
noticing the different positions of the chains in either case. 

The noisy rush of water that continues for an hour or so after 
the flash is drawn is enough to terrify a child, for whom the 
railing is at too great a height to be much protection. There is a 
considerable trembling of the old timber, with a tumble-down air 
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pervading the whole thing, that may well justify the timidity7of the 
little girl we sketched while being carried over by her father, and 
looking the picture of alarm. - 

One of the effects of sending down the head of water is to 
cause the big trout to show himself at the surface, rising first at 
one part of the pool and then at another ; but, as we believe, more 
in wantonness than for food. We fancy it is his way of testifying 
that the boiling and eddying state of the water is his idea of the 
correct thing in the way of a trout-stream, and a protest against 
man’s endeavour to improve the river to q dead level.* We say 
the trout advisedly, for there is usually an autocrat of these weir 
pools. Farther on in the series we propose to present one of the 
larger weirs down the river, which will be of the style probably most 
familiar to the majority of our readers, and we shall then have 
more to say on the subject of the Thames trout. Mention of him 
reminds us, however, that one paddle is frequently left up when 


the rest are down, for the sake of putting a net in the passage thus 
made, in which any fish carried down by the stream or trying to 
descend may be entrapped. As this description of weir is a 
permanent structure, provision is made for the passage of boats 
by means of an ingenious arrangement called a “lock,” which 
brings us to our next picture, 


VI.—OPENING A LOCK. 


A lock, or pound, as it is sometimes called, is an enclosure 
between two pairs of gates, and is usually large enough to admit 
several barges at the same time. It is, as has been stated above, 
the necessary accompaniment of the fixed weir, alongside of which 
it is sometimes placed, though more frequently on a side-stream or 
“cut.” The level of the water above and below the lock corresponds 
with that above and below the weir; but in the lock itself the 
water-level can be varied at pleasure, between the two extremes, 
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Drawn vy H. R. Robertson.) 


‘Opening a Lock. 
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[Engraved by W. J. Palmer. 











by means of valves in the gates, These permit the water to enter | as well as everywhere else. Hideous turret-ships on the sea have 
through the upper gates and to escape through the lower ones. | their counterpart in the horrid little steamers that one now encoun- 
When it is necessary to pass a boat upwards through the lock, she | ters high up the river. The number of these nuisances increases 


is first floated in at the lower gates, previously opened, and which 
are next to be shut. Water is then admitted through the valves 
of the upper gates till it has filled the lock-chamber to the level of 
the water above the weir, and has, of course, raised the boat 
along with it. The reverse of this process will obviously conduct 
a boat down through the lock, which is said to be empty when 
water in it is at the lower level, although it has still the same 
depth of water as the lower river. 

The tendency of the age to substitute the mechanical and the 
ugly for the simple and picturesque is noticeable on the Thames 





Aquarium must have noticed how 


* Visitors to the Crystal Palace or Bri ° 
= of air-bubbles that enter with their fresh 


fish of many kinds seem to revel in the 
supply of water. 


yearly at a greater rate than would be believed, and are fast 
robbing the river of its peaceful beauty. But have we not heard 
| that even Venice, throned on her hundred isles, has had her 
| hitherto silent thoroughfares invaded by one of these screeching 
| little monsters? The reflection most often forced upon our mind 
while engaged on the present work has been that, in whatever 
direction our study may have lain, “ the old order changeth,” and 
that had we delayed our task much longer there would have been 
left comparatively little of interest that an artist would select for 
representation. So, in the case of the locks themselves, the quaint 
old constructions of irregular wood-work that were a pleasure to 
look upon are gradually making way for successors of “ improved ” 
| modern style. With side-walls of square blocks of concrete, and 
| 
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‘smooth gates as black’ as »piteh ‘can make’ 
them, they lose all charm of appearance. |' 
. The action, too, of ‘opening! the’ gates by” 


leaning the back against the swing-beam, 

that we have depicted; is. fast becoming 

obsolete, giving way to a mechanical appar. 

ratus with wheel and axle., i 

The locks also serve the purpose of toll- 
gates: the sum to be paid being regulated: 
by the size of freight of the -boat passing? 
The proceeds are devoted*to the necessary 
expenses connected with the navigation. 

The occupants ‘of pleasure-boats, fre- 

quently have a dread’of passing through a 
lock, from an exaggerated idea’ of* the 
danger of the procéedifig ; quite as often 
‘they are not aware of what danger there 
actually is ; and hence many a day’s plea- 
sure has been marred. The safe position 
for a boat in a lock is to be parallel to and 
close by one of the side-walls or anotlier 
boat. She should be held to the side with 
a boat-hook dy the oarsman in the bow-seat 
when ascending the river, and by the steerer 
when descending. When this rule is at- 
tended to, the pressure of the current itself 
keeps the boat alongside, and prevents it 
swinging across the lock. The only case 
in which, to our knowledge, the above rule 
admits of any modification is when so 
strong a wind is’ blowing up the river as 
to counteract the’ pressure of the! stream. 
In ascending, it is necessary to look sharply 
that neither a row-lock, nor any other part 
of the boat, get§. caught under any projec- 
tion such as a beam, at the side of the lock, 
as in this way a boat will be first held by 
the rising water, then soon filled and 
swamped. Should, through carelessness, 
a boat become fixéd in the way we are 
speaking of, the k-keeper “should be 
’ instantly shouted \t, that he may let down 
the valves or paddles, and so prevent any 
more water coming in. * While descending 
the river, the danger is so slight that we 
have never known any case of an accident 
happening in a lock. If there should hap- 
pen to be any greatly projecting ledge—a 
very rare occurrence—care must he taken 
* that the boat do not rest at all upon it while 
the water is subsiding. 

It is supposed, and with considerable 
probability, that the casual position of two 
weirs near each other may have originally 
suggested the invention of the lock. 
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SCHOOLS ‘OF ART. 


Dexny.—Her Royal Highness the Printess 
of Wales presented the Queen’s prizes to ‘the 
successful co among. the. students of 
this school, at the last annual meeting, at which 
Lord Belper .. The recipients ‘were 
Miss E. F. Tumer, for ‘flower. intihg ‘from 
nature; and Mr. ‘ ‘for ‘original 
designs in colour, and rs of | historic 
ornament. This school was only, established in 
1870, when it mustered ‘215° pupils ; 
they increased t6 292) # : 

ment Inspectors’ 
ings of 1872 is :—*“ The 
Derby school is of ‘more 
owing great indastry on thé 
and well directed instruction 


— 


throughont 
I Schowls of Art got 


sided, that,this scheob maintains its high position 
among these institutions, for it has, uring two 
r years;-been at the ‘head of all the 
resin not even scope’ that at’South*Kén- 
ington. andra Eg ‘who was ape: 
the, ing, end ‘delivered, address 
yap on, remarked that the men 
of’ Sci d Art “ a” system at “work 
the country by which masters~of. 
prizes ancording to the work, 

done in the schools each year—the first_prize 
being £50, the next £40, and then £30, and so 
on.* this system had*Ween in operation 
five: years, and he. found thatsin that périod> 


among .120 schools in, the United Kingdom, |. 


Nottingham ‘had taken’ master’s prizes every 
year.~ He need not troubleythem with any 
decimals or calculations, but he told them as a 
fact that.Nottingham had taken public money: 
for masters’s prizes more than the average. 
With regard to the students, he reminded them 
that there'were 120 schools competing for ,the 
State medals—gold, silver, and Cone. Gold 
medals: had ‘been given away -for seven years, 


and there were not more than ten’ gold medals. | 


ven every year. ‘The seventy medals that had 
been given away had been competed for by 120 
sc , the average being less than.a medal 
per school, and of the seventy Nottingham: had 
geited S _ than six.’ In fact, the oe 
nx ottin, were t .times . the 
average of the Shoals ok the wie kingdom.” 
Mr. J. S. Rawle, F,S.A;, presides over . this 
sticcessful and well-conducted school. ‘ 


the School of Science and “Art weresformall 
— - January by Sir’ oat Bart:, 
‘\P.; the Department at! ensington 
contributing a collection of tenement 
the rooms on the occasion. In his ina 
address, the president remarked that it was not 
necessary for him to remind them that they 
had met in a building erected as a memorial of 
the late Herbert Minton, who was deeply es- 
teemed not only by himself (the Chairman), but 
by every one in Stoke, and, indeed, by one 
in the Staffordshire Potteries, and they had met 
ore the interests of the School of Science 


and Art—objects which Herbert Minton during . 


his lifetime had so much at heart. It woul 

have been a shabby memorial if the building 
were in debt ; but ha it was free from debt, 
and the School of Science and Art was free from 
rent. The building was honoured PR being 
inscribed with the name of Herbert Minton, a 
man who in his lifetime had*his hand ‘ever open 


to assist every work of public good" or private 


charity—a man whose heart; beat inigenerous 
sympathy with every good object presented to 
him. for his approval. He alluded to the fact 
that Burslem had established an excellent insti- 
tution in honour of Josiah Wedgwood, who did 
his best to promote Science and Art and the 
manufactures of the district, and fsaid, Stoke 
acted rightly in honouring Herbert Minton. 
“West; Lonpon.—The annual meeting forthe 
distribution of prizes to, the successful students 
of this school was held, at the close of the 


- govt of January, in Great Portland Street : 


r. Harvey’ Lewis, M.P., occupied the chair. 
Mr. Steward, secretary, read the report, which 
announced, the continued pros , of the 
school during, the past year, the number of, 
pupils attending the classes amounting to 494, 
an ‘increase of seventeen 'over ‘the year*imme- 
diately «preceding. . The ent examina- 
tions resulted favourably, not so much so 
as in 1871. In the elementary or second e 
examination 173 students presented themselves, 
of whom 104 “and 47 received prizes. for 
excellence, The works of 286 students, ig the 
higher or third grade of examinatioh were sent 


year | for competition to Séuth , with th 
remrthat"Cywae deat ean | 


received-book prizes, eight received 


:| two Dbronze..medals,,and one a Queen’s prize. 


A great dra to the 
be soon supplied. 


bok Seok 
was hoped 
‘The chairman, in’ 





t . 


STOKE-ON-TRENT.—The new class-rooms af |: 


‘amusement of. another: boy,;, 





kingdom in point of numbers,-andfouffeenth,in 

point ofhonours. He: hoped it would stand in 

a still higher position in future years. ' ie 

‘ at Teg ; 2 \& seit baw 4 Th od! ed 

; a 
2 , «it o- wie =e t: 
SELECTED PICTURES. . 
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FROM THE PICTURE ‘IN, THE COL N>. 

OF LYNCH WHITE, ESQ.,\ THE GRA &*: 

CLAPHAM COMMON. . 

* SHYLOCK AFTER THE TRIAL. 

Sir John Gilbert; A.R.A., Painter. G.Greatbach, 

: 2 Engraver. 4* 

WE must assume this scene to be an.inter- | 

polation in the Merchant of Venice, for ‘ i 
after Shylock leaves the court of *justice, | 


+ Foes 


ways 


> 
+ 


© Seiad} 


saying— : ee 
“I Bray you size sns'leave to-gy from, 
I am not well,” awe 
he makes no further appearan 
drama,_ nor _-is he :aaynee: ferréc 
except where Portia: tells “Nerissa ak 


Y | him the “deed of gift”. 


for si 
may,° however, be allowed to 


‘to'supply what Shakspere 


leave unsaid. ;*and'it ‘may very natu: 
supposed that when the heartless ¢ 
retired from the scene of his di 
di inted “of- his” ge, and st 
.of the ill-got gains w ‘he idolise 


‘at ‘least, to surrender them; in time, +h 
f 1 daughter” be 


man who stolen away his 

must have otitied the court in such a state of 
mind as would draw upon him thequestion- 
able attentions-of the gamins of old Venice. 
And ‘so he’ is) seen rushing along like a 
maniac with a troop. of youngsters at his ° 


heels, hooting and ‘gésticulating at him, as 
-if.they_knew the whole 


that had just 
been enactéd’within.the walls of the adjoin- 
ing ' edifice. . Shylock. was, doubtless, a 


-well-known character in Venice, and had, 


probably, often beeh-the butt in the streets 
of both = and younhgs;, but there is some- 
thing in-his present .appearance spe- 
cially attracts the boys and girls who follow 
him 5. hence his public reception by them, 
_— they may: be of the cause 
that has driven him to seeming madness. 

The figure-of- Shylock is vividly dramatic 


-in its action; he-heeds not* his *juvenile 


tormentofs, his mind being set on the loss 
ot. his worldly stores, while, with. uplifted 
and clenched hands, he appears to be 
calling ddwn vengeance on the heads of all © 
who ‘have*aided «in. the work“of' fethi 
justice., In'the rear of the ae 
is. one of them -imitating--his.action, to hs 
in ‘ 


ckground. are_ numerous merchants | of 

enice ‘engaged’ in conversation, probal 
on the subject of thérecent trial; they 
not, fat tet Aeweannay. ores Ge 
whose flightralmost:¢rosses their! Ed 

The picture was dpnedein I but 45 
¢an.find - rd ,of, its appearance 
any cs ery. . It differs much * from 
the Wéual siqle of the painter's’ ;-and, 
perhaps, is “the~more valuable from the 
entire absence’of mahnerism. © ae 
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THE 
WISDOM OF ART-KNOWLEDGE. 


IT is an utterance of rather obsolete wisdom. 
that “literature is a good staff, but a bad 
crutch.” Since that remark was made, the 
development of literature, as a profession, 
has been remarkable. Affluence comes to 
many a writer ; although, as popularity, while 
far from being the test of merit, is mainly 
the source of profit, it is by no means on 
the really most eminent men that the wealth 
earned by the pen chiefly smiles. 

What was once true of literature is now, 
in a remarkable degree, true of Art. Apart 
from the services which Art ministers to its 
exclusive students, it has a mission to every 
ear. Our columns are happily free from 
the habit of personal comment on the 
opinions or experiences of individuals; a 
species of gossip which makes up a main 
part of the padding of some of our con- 
temporaries. But there are exceptions to 
all rules, and the case of the speech made 
by Sir A. Helps on the last occasion of the 
distribution of prizes to the successful stu- 
dents at the Portsmouth School of Science 
and Art, is one of them. The Green Road 
Rooms were crowded on the occasion. The 
Vicar of Portsmouth, the chairman of the 
Committee, showed that the success of the 
students had been satisfactory. Sir Arthur 
Helps took the occasion of bringing forward 
some views with which we very heartily 
concur, and some which are capable of a 
very considerable development. 

The advantage pointed out by the speaker 
was one very similar to that to which we 
just referred in the matter of literature ; 
namely, that a knowledge of Art, if not re- 
quired as a means of support, may yet be 


of very much service in oiling the wheels of 


life. There is a sense in which this is true 
that has not, so far as we are aware, been 
hitherto distinctly enforced. Attention has 
of late been seriously directed to the effect 


character of “an Art-patron,” leads one to 
the irresistible conclusion that he is fresh 
from the perusal of some of the criticisms of 
the Atheneum, Hibs wife, indeed, hints that 
“middle distances” and “ scumbling” are 
not terms usually applied to . But 
Chrysos silences the cavil by the dictum, 
“the principle is the same.” Now we are 
not recommending this kind of Art-know- 
ledge as a means of healthy recreation. 
What we mean is rather the intelligent cul- 
tivation of taste, by the study of some par- 
ticular detail or branch of Art. One man 
may take a special interest in pottery. From 
the large range of fictile Art he may select 
some one shelf, so to speak, which he may 
have special facilities for filling. He may 
be an admirer of Wedgwood ware ; a collec- 
tor of old Worcester or old Chelsea ; a pur- 
chaser of Eggshell porcelain, or of Japanese 
lacquered ware. He may carve a little in 
wood. He may collect carvings in ivory. 
He may group together photographs illus- 
trating a particular style of sculpture. What 
the study may be matters little. It will 
depend partly on taste, and partly on oppor- 
tunity. But the great point is, to have a 
pursuit, agreeable to the mind, to which it 
will revert with pleasure as a relaxation from 
bread-winning anxieties. In fact, a new 
education is thus commenced. But it is the 
education of a faculty that would otherwise 





be dormant. It is pursued, not only with- 
' out undue labour, but with delight. It is 
| not so much the positive advantage to be 
| derived from the culture, and the consequent 
| strengthening, of this esthetic faculty that 
| we prize, as the accompanying advantage 
| of the entire rest that is given to the more 
| hardly dtiven powers of the mind. The 
constant strain which is produced by the 
direction of the attention to the demands 
of business (be it what it may), and which 
is so generally aggravated by anxiety as to 
the pecuniary results of the day’s toil, can- 
' not be repaired by mere cessation from 
' work. In fact, when the busy man leaves 





of over-work ; and thus to the subject of | office,or exchange, orfactory, he rarely leaves 


brain-work in general. Within a short time 
we have seen, over andi over again, men 
who were in what ought to be the very 
prime of intellectual life, struck down at 
their posts. The cause, there has been 
little room to doubt, has been that the 
nervous system was over taxed, and that 
the material machinery of the mind was 
worn out by uninterrupted work. That work, 
even of a very arduous nature, if duly dis- 
tributed as to time and quantity, rather 
tends to increase than to diminish longevity, 
we may take as an accepted fact. How, 
then, are we to explain the apparent con- 
tradiction that one man works himself to 
death, while another, perhaps producing 
much more evident result of mental labour, 
enjoys an evergreen vitality ? 

The main secret, apart from any question 
of individual organisation, lies here. The 
man who keeps his thoughts and labours in 
one unvaried groove, is like the mechanician 
who never oils his machine. But the man 
who has the happy facility of closing the 
door of his office or work-room on his toil, 
takes the surest method of keeping his own 
powers in the best working order. This is 
the great use of what we call a hobby. And 
here is a very special advantage in some 
knowledge of Art. We do nots now 
of any general Art-education. Still less do 
we speak of that superficial and unsound 
mode of discoursing on Art which has been 
so admirably satirised in the most artistic 
drama that has been of late produced on 
the English stage. In Pygmalion and 
Galatea the appearance of Chrysos (admir- 
ably represented by Mr. Buckstone) in the 


business behind. It accompanies him home’; 
| sits by him in his carriage ; wedges itself be- 
| tween him and his next neighbour in the 
- omnibus ; lurks on his doorstep; lays its head 
| before him on his pillow. Rest can often only 
be attained by a sort of counter-irritation. 
It is a very rare power for any man to 
sess to be able to turn a subject out of his 
mind at will. But almost any one is able to 
turn his attention in a new direction. If this 
be a grateful one, the needed repose is thus 
at once insured. As aman fatigued by along 
journey in a coach requires to walk in order 
to throw off the fatigue, and thus p 
himself for a sleep which might otherwise 
be broken and feverish; so will the man 
who rests his mind from the tangles of 
law, the anxieties of medicine, or the harass- 
ment of commerce, by the intelligent pur- 
suit of some minor branch of Art, restore 
tone and temper to his brain, and fit himself 
for healthy food and sound, refreshing sleep. 
The idea that great excellence, or signal 
success in life, can only be attained by the 
exclusive direction of the attention to a 
single subject, is founded to some extent in 
truth ; but is capable of a most dangerous 
perversion, For a man to scatter and dis- 
his energies is, indeed, for the most 


perse : 
pears to any great h of prosperity. 
ut to oh ny man one idea Sane 


only to — oneself ocome a 
further, to destroy capacity for p: 

to tend to shosten fife. It is well known 
that the conttiinn er caegy wooed the age 
of forty-two or thereabouts, depends very 
Sood the mode of self-education adopted 
up to that time. The man who has spent 








his time in one groove, up to that can 
never afterwards get out of the rut. If he 
has not kept his mind for the acquisi- 
tion of new ideas up to time, the portals 
for their access are thenceforward hermeti- 
cally closed. And we are not now in times 
in which it is ible to live a sort of 
dreamy anchoretic life. Society moves fast 
lives fast, and thinks fast. Something of 
the force of national life is caught even by 
the most secluded. Thus the man who, 
two centuries ago, might have lived con- 
tented within the narrow circle of one or 
two ideas, would now be consumed by worry 
in his self-constructed cage. Here, then, 
Art offers to society exactly that remedy for 
the evils of over-civilisation of which we are 
most in need. 

We have spoken of the easiest forms of 
the pursuit of Art—those which are within 
the reach of every one. Very few shillings to 
spare, wisely laid out, will form,and willaccu- 
mulate, the little pet collections of which we 
speak. And for those who have wo pence 
to ems our ee — the facility for 

ing special tastes,and acquiring special 
Chemnion. absolutely without cost. We 
have only very lately seen a striking instance 
of triumphant science attained in this man- 
ner. A young engraver occupied his spare 
time in the study of the arrow-headed cha- 
racters, of which the last few years have 
sent us such wealth from Assyria. His outlay 
was confined to the purchase of the one or 
two books which formed the entire literature 
of the subject. With such success did he 
ride his hobby (no doubt his elder friends 
shook their heads, and advised him to look 
at nothing but copperplates), that one day 
he surprised the atest authority in 
Assyrian lore by ng, at sight, an un- 
translated inscription. ‘The doors of the 
British Museum flew open, when thus con- 
jured in Assyrian ; and thus it is that Mr. 
George Smith is now able to enchant the 
world by readings of early versions of those 
ancient legends which persons unacquainted 
with Eastern literature have ignorantly as- 
cribed to the inspired wisdom of Moses, 
He is only at the commencement of his task, 
In a year or two the libraries of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and Sennacherib will be legibly 
attainable in the British Museum. As we 
write, we receive intelligence that confirms 
the last remark. Our contemporary, the 
Daily Telegraph, has placed the sum of a 
thousand guineas at the disposal of Mr. 
Smith for the purpose of further explora- 
tion. The British Museum authorities, 
with the sanction of the Government, have 
spared him from his regular labours for 
the expedition. And he has sailed to carry 
out the enterprise. _ 

But the most sensible advantage to be 
derived from the pursuit of Art, regarded as 
a distraction, or as an element of mental 
hygeine, is when it takes some practical 
form, however humble. The occupation of 
the fingers is the surest relief to the fever of 
the over-taxed brain. What a blessed solace 
do women find in needle-work! Not, od. 
in the hard, patient toil,’on which the daily 
bread depends, when thought, and feeling 
and nervous life are all painfull stitched 
down into seams ; but in those lighter forms 
of lace-work, of fairy ng for doll or for 
i i < _in choice 
colours, and even of good, plain, honest 
knitting. The toil of voues work we 
to see sw machinery. 
the tired 


and as it is, can never 
Ge teeaaten derived from the deft 
ase of the fingers. 
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We are not altogether disposed to agree 
with Sir Arthur Helps in the belief that very 
great thoughts exist very low down in the 
world, but fack expression. Greéat thoughts 
always, we believe, find expression, though 
it may not be the most shed or appro- 
priate. We disbelieve in “mute inglori- 
ous Miltons,” as well as in Cromwells, 
mute or otherwise, “guiltless of their 
country’s blood,” if they had a chance of 

ining anything by dabbling init. In the 
Fistory of the world, as a rule without, we 
believe, a single exception, the appeal to the 
unknown good qualities of the least educated 
and least able portion of the community is 
a tacit confession of want of ability to com- 
mand the attention of the leaders of thought. 
We do not deny that this kind of appealing 
—_ may be felt by men who have noble, 

even great, ideas. But, if so, they must 

be deficient in the ability, or in the temper, 
that can put their ideas in a proper light— 
make them luminous by their own truth. 
In this respect, and in this respect alone, is 
the court usually paid to success to be in any 
way justified. e worker has gone a step 
beyond the thinker. The latter may be the 
loftier intelligence, but the former has more 
of what we want in our daily life. It is the 
worker who provides our daily bread. The 
thinker may see the way,—or think he sees 
the way,—to convert it into ambrosia. But, 
meantime, until he brings us at least a 
sample of the heavenly manna, pf necessity 
we must stick to the former. ere, then, 
between the man of thought, ia danger of 
pe gree | into dreams, and the man of 
, in danger of sinking into the mere 
human machine, steps in the artist. He 
— — = t eng character of 

‘ the mind—partially, feebly, rly if you 
will—but still to some extent. He holds an 
_verse with the intellectual theorist through 
the interpreting of the imagination. He 
holds intimate relationship with labour by 
the skilful use of his hands. But he, more- 
ovet, brings a third element to bear. Inall 
true, noble Art there is an appeal to the emo- 
tions. In}the simplest, lowest, and yet most 
stirring method, this is effected by the art 
of music. The musician can lull to sleep 
the keen contest of logic, and the hard 
panting of labour, by his heaven-taught 
cadences. But each art has its own special 
mission, its own peculiar charm. So wide 
is the range of this handmaid of eternal 
_ wisdom, as to include pursuits adapted for 
every capacity. There is not a position in 
life, there is not a day in the year, in which 
the clever hand cannot find a welcome occu- 
pation. We need instance none, for it is 
in the very variety of creation or reproduc- 
tion that its chief charm lies. With one we 
have the simple faculty of mending a pen, 
or of cutting out a black si/houette. ith 
another the pencil is a means of power. 
With a third, there may be a taste in the 
ies of colour, obediencé to which 

would prevent many of our friends from 
ruining the beauty of their rooms, or de- 
stroying their claims to be thought good- 
looking, by the simple ignorance of what is 
. becoming. Above all things, should the 
intimation of any artistic taste be unchecked 
in children. Too late in life, it is only 
some demon” that whispers “have a 
taste.” But from very early days indications 
present themselves which, duly regarded, 
will clothe that life in after-years with the 
shining ents intended by nature for its 
attire. No duty is more incumbent on the 
conscientious parent than the observance 
yr athe 5 facilitation of any indication 
. bby ne of a preference for any 
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GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE 
FINE ARTS. 


THE Glasgow Institute opened its twelfth 
annual Exhibition on Tuesday, the 4th ult. 
At the customary conversazione of the pre- 
vious evening, the continued prosperity of 
the Societyjwas evidenced by,the statistics 
supplied by the Lord Provost, which proved, 
first, the immense increase of good pictures 
offered ; and, second, the far larger ex- 
penditure of money in their purchase at 
this date compared with former years. The 
value of works bought in 1862 was £1,454. 
Last season it amounted to £8,238. This 
disproportion was not so truly attributable to 
the number of sales effected as to the’greater 
importance of the pictures sold. For as taste 
progresses, and opportunities for its gratifi- 
cation are multiplied, it follows that prices 
must keep’pace with the superior marketable 
talent. Sheriff Bell characterised the Glas- 
gow Exhibition as second to none out of 
London, thereby throwing down the gaunt- 
let to the Royal Scottish Academy ; and as 
far as substantial encouragement to Art 
goes, the facts seem to corroborate the 
statement. The opening day alone rea- 
lised the sum of £2,194. Still it causes 
regret that the two national exhibitions 
should be held almost simultaneously—a 
state of matters which the public, and 
probably the artists also, would be glad to 
see re-arranged. At the same meeting, 
intimation was made that a bust of the 
t Thomas Campbell, by the late E. H. 
aily, R.A., had been ev tothe Gallery 
in Glasgow, by Mr. M‘Lelland. But while 
this testimonial was gratefully accepted, it 
would not in any way interfere with the 
roposed statue of the author of “The 
leasures of Hope.” 

The collection of 1873 comprises 705 
examples. Out of 1,036 sent in, 129 were 
rejected, and 212 returned for lack of space ; 
certainly a wise adjudication, since it is 
better not to receive at all than to put 
merit to the disadvantage of unfit position. 
Two things are noticeable in this year, as 
differing from the former: that there are 
fewer loans from private galleries, and that 
the gathering of the artists is from quarters 
so varied as to render it pre-eminently cos- 
mopolitan. The catalogue refers to many 
parts of Scotland, England, Wales, and the 
Channel Islands, besides a considerable 
importation from France, Belgium, and 
Germany. Different styles are thus con- 
trasted, and something found available for 
every fancy. - Among Royal Academicians, 
there are specimens of President Sir F. 
Grant, in one of his inimitable female por- 
traits; of Frost, after his “ nymphish - 
fashion ; of Cooke, in his grand ‘ Dutch 
Coast ; of Ansdell, ‘ Black Game,’ racy 
and powerful ; of Sant, ‘Early Breakfast’ 
(were ever eyes more human than those of 
the little girl ?); of Dobson, ‘ In the Garden,’ 
children cutting flowers, most sweet and 
natural ; of E.M. Ward,in the beautiful lad 
rapt in ‘Home Thoughts; of Stanfield, 
in his magnificent ‘ Wind against Tide ;’ of 
Wells, in ‘ Alice,’ last year commended in 
this Journal : and, though last not least, of 
Calderon, whose ‘ High-born Lady,’ the 
oftener seen, always impresses the :more 
as an exquisite fancy teeming with poetic 
e With pi h h 

ith pictures, as with many other things 
the largest are not always und to be the 
best. And so in the present exhibition 
neither size nor high price can afford a 
standard by which to judge. In the gallery 
of _the Institute, are the ‘ Penelope’ of 
Prinsep ; and ‘ Pelleas and Ettarre, E. H. 





Corbould. Both were shown in the Aca- 
demy, in 1872. H.B. Davis’s ‘ Dewy Eve’ 
is a fine landscape, so far as extent of pros- 
pect and atmospheric effect avail to make 
upa picture. But we cannot help owning to 
a certain monotony and a want of some 
leading point of interest. It is all moisture 
and mist ; it is too dewy. Huguet’s ‘Cara- 
van en route for the Coast’ commanded 
admiring attention, and found immediate 
sale. The charm lies in the faithful 
portrayal of Arab life under peculiar and 
picturesque conditions. The long proces- 
sion stretches far into dreary distance amid 
the hazy heat and dust of the desert ; tra- 
vellers and camels, palanquin, trappings,and 
baggage are alike graphic and interesting. 
‘The Hollow Way, J. W. Oakes, is an en- 
chanting scene, redolent of nature’s fresh- 
ness stamped in the master’s heart, and 
thence transferred to his canvas. 
‘Rosellina, by J. B. Burgess, is a fine 
brunette delicately manipulated. The 
flower in her hair is a study of grace. 
James Docharty is one of those native 
az of whom Glasgow is proud, He 
as a fine eye, and a versatile d. His 
subjects, moreover, are generally well chosen 
and treated with nicety. His works are 
great favourites, and speedily realise pur- 
chase. ‘ After Rain—Loch Lomond?’ is in 
his best style. George Sant is unfortunate 
in that his ‘Gathering Seaweed’ is hung 
too high : there are strength and an agree- 
able tone in his brush. Of Waller Paton’s 
four contributions we would particularise 
‘Kincraig Point :’ it is full of poetical 
effects. Lionel Smythe, who rather dis- 
appointed us in his ‘ Market-Day’ last year, 
makes abundant amends in a very clever 
picture which he is pleased to designate 
‘First Mate.’ The figure of the girl who 
has been elected temporary steerswoman 
is inimitable in the quiet tawdry deshadille 
and utterly careless Jose. Rocks a-head 
are nothing to her: the sailor-trade is a 
sport, and the helm a toy. George Reid is 
a young Scottish aspirant, who makes rapid 
advances. Witness his ‘ Peat Moss,’ kindly 
lent to the gallery by Mr. Jameson, W. S., 
Edinburgh. We are seldom disappointed 
in John Smart ; his ‘ Calm Simmer Gloam- 
in’ on the Teith’ has a breadth that reminds 
us of Sam Bough, who, by-the-bye, has 
only one oil-painting in the exhibition, 
‘ The Clyde, from Bishopton,’ one of those 
grand fearless seizures of nature for which he 
is remarkable. The cats and dogs of Henri- 
ette Ronner, of Brussels, scarcely require in- 
troduction ; they are as feline and canine, 
and vicious in opposition,as ever. Wecannot 
look at the‘ Unequal Match,’ that miserable 
infuriated beast, the poor grimalkin, beset 
by three enemies, raising her back like 
a hedgehog, and spitting venom from her 
gaping mouth, without the involuntary smile 
which is the best homage to talent so 
expended. We should be sorry to think 
that W. Mactaggart means to take chiefly 
to portraiture, when we look at such 
from his easel as ‘ Weel may the Boatie 
row. Feeling and fancy like his should 
deal with matters beyond the square and 
rule of ordinary life. We class Madlle. 
Bourges and A. Guillemin together, as 
worthy exponents of ‘ Prayer,’ placed in 
juxtaposition on the line, and sold simul- 
taneously. r. Cuadreas adheres to his old 
types of Muiatto girlhood, which we should 
say were very fairly painted, only the term 
might seem ridiculous, seeing they are all 
so dark, ‘The First Page and the Last,’ Kate 
Bisschop, formerly e Swift, deserves 
notice ; the superannuated matron with the 
Bible on her lap, and the tiny child just learn- 
ing to spell the alphabet, are touchingly con- 
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trasted, while the colour is chaste and appro- 
riate. We do not much admire The 
idow’s Mite,’ M. Robinson; the two figures 
are passably drawn; but the grouping seems 
at random, and the tale is barely told. 
In ‘ Rejected Addresses, J. H. Mann, the 
stately re/igieuse leading the blooming girl 
through the nunnery-garden, and attempting 
serious reasoning, yet unsuccessfully, to 
win her into the monotonous circle of con- 
vent life,is happily conceived. H. Schles- 
singer sends an attractive cabinet interior, 
‘ The Invalid Doll.’ W. Henry has two Vene- 
tian views respectably handled. Houston’s 
‘ Standard-Bearer’ shows bold colour and 
breezy effect. The ‘Ophelia’ of T. F. Dicksee, 
without undue straining after perfection, is 
sweet and touching ; while the eyes literally 
swim in sorrowful tenderness. is unpre- 
tending effort found immediate hase. 
C. J. Lewis, whose province is in rivers 
and soft grey skies, pleases us well in the 
desert of plenty, suggested by his ‘ Berkshire 
Barley Field.’ ‘Roasting the Pine Cones,’Mrs, 
Anderson, centres the interest in a weird- 
looking child, who, with eager, hawk-like 
eyes, pursues her solitary occupation. There 
are great sweetness and suppressed power in 
Joseph Henderson’s handiwork : ‘ Spearing 
Flounders’ is a fine picture formed of the 
slenderest materials ; the single figure of 
a youth, with a waste of watery background ; 
yet the tone entirely redeems its meagreness. 
Fishing in the Bay,’ by the same artist, 
showing the boat in front, from which the 
boys ply their craft, is altogether a wonderful 
transcript of ocean and atmospheric effects. 
The nearer you approach the canvas, the 
nearer; you seem to penetrate into the heart 
of nature in the scene. We rejoice to meet 
once again with Miss E. M. Osborne, and 
ee cig her on the excellence of her 
uctions. This lady chooses her sub- 
jects out of the beaten track, and generally 
with taste. ‘The Cornish Bal Maidens 
going to Work at the Mines’ is a spirited 
composition. Here, too, is the same lady’s 
‘God’s Acre,” well known, from the print, 
to the readers of the Art-Fournal. 

Alesa Fraser is rich this year in quantity 
as in quality. His ‘Glen Orchy,’ recalls the 
noble conception and delicate manipulation 
of the late Horatio Macculloch. ‘The Water- 
fall on the Aray’ is bold and massive ; and 
the ‘Scotch Moorlands, fresh and breezy, 
is a very feast of heather to the heart of 
the Caledonians ; both these are also 
by A. Fraser. Analogous in feeling is 
Hargitt’s ‘Orkney Peasants carting Kelp.’ 
The theme partakes of the charm of no- 
velty ; the natives, drudging at their chill, 
damp occupation, are highly icturesque, 
while the sky lowering to a ghastly pitch 
gives dreary suggestion of the comin 
storm. To a strange old greenish-tint 
canvas, yclept ‘The Betrothed, we find the 
name A, Artz appended. Although to this 
the Hanging Committee has accorded one 
of the best positions in the Gallery, we 
fail to discover its merit. A sinister-lookin 
woman, seated on a bench, is eyed by (an 
eyes askance, in return) a stupid youth who 
leans over the wall that separates them. 
The surroundings are flat and common- 
place. Altogether, the lovers look any- 
thing but loving, and are both the reverse 
of lovable. We fear that A. Perigal is in 
imminent danger of repeating himself in the 
old P ecapeete of lake and mountain, always 

itably rendered ; but in ‘ Vesuvius, after 
the Eru tion, 1872,’ he breaks new ground 
and with good effect. We do not remem- 
ber any better fruit of Jas. Cassie’s indus- 
than ‘Moonlight on a Lone Shore.’ 

e shimmer on the waves is exquisitely 

touched; the solitude is; gracious, and 





perfect. In J. Morgan’s ‘School Pieman’ 
the figures, though scattered with skill as be- 
fitting the occasion, seem stumpy and tame. 
We much prefer the humorous companion 
piece by the same hand, ‘Cross your Ts,’ 
wherein a dominie of vinegar aspect frowns 
a silent castigation on his trembling pupil. 
Alex. Johnston shows an enticing fi of 
countenance archly expressive, ‘Come, 
follow me, lad!’ She is at once coquet- 
tish, mirthful, and innocent—the del/e-zdeal 
of the old English song. Surely F. D. Hardy 
might have offered us a higher illustration 
of ‘Good Friday’ than a sorry vendor of 
hot-cross buns trading at a common house- 
door. Superiority of drawing and colour 
scarcely makes amends for such poverty of 
invention. ‘The Little Boat-builder, Mrs. 
E. M. Ward, is worthy her reputation ; we 
t the absence of more important con- 
tributions from her studio. Thomas Wor- 
sey recalls to us the most delicate odours 
of spring in his ‘ Basket of Primroses,’ 
gathered from a mossy bank by the river’s 
brink. Giardot wins “= for his ‘ Rose- 
bud,’ an infantile figure beautifully touched, 
and holding a flower in her hand, of which 
she is the human /ac-simile. P. S. Nis- 
bet is prone to spare his colour, as in the 
‘Road Scene, near Granada,’ where the 
effect is marred by the thinness of the coat- 
ing. In his ‘ Puerta de Justicia, leading to 
the Alhambra’ no such deficiency is visible, 
and the tone is rich, sunny, and satisfying. 
‘A Deer Haunt’ is in W. Roffe’s very best 
style. The hush of the wild locale where 
the deep glassy pool reflects the sunset glow 
is exquisitely portrayed. C. N. Woolnoth, 
of excellent reputation as a water-colour 
artist, gives a large canvas, ‘On the Ericht,’ 
a deep rocky ravine vigorously treated. If 
we wish to see this artist in the plenitude of 
his power, however, we must turn to his ‘Ben 
Dornoch, Lochgoilhead,’ softly and beauti- 
fully treated, and the ‘ Paps of Jura,’ perhaps 
the ablest of his contributions to Art we have 
yet seen. ‘ Fairlight Glen, E. N. Downard, 
possesses admirable perspective in the sheep 
winding down the precipitous upland. The 
Dutch type of scenery is well sustained in 
the at watery stretch of ‘Carts driving 
from Market; W. Lommens. In wondrous 
contrast is E. Cobbett’s ‘ Sunset, fields, 
woods, and sky—a-flush with that intense 
rosy glow rarely seen in our clime—rarely 
so ably caught. There is great humour in 
a small interior, ‘ Huffed,” W. M. Wylie. 
The husband and wife are seated back to 
back. The man holds his head high in 
air, yet so turned as to allow a side-long 
glance at his companion as he rests his feet 
on the fender, smoking in a perturbed, 
defiant mood. The woman, whose temper 
is provokingly placid, folds her hands in 
her lap and waits the issue in apparent 
indifference. Similar in character is ‘A 
Bit o’ Deff’rance, W. F. Vallance, where a 
quarrelsome pair are posed in a manner 
precisely similar. The irritated spouse is 
evidently rating his “better half” in no 
measured terms, finishing at last with— 
“Tt’s the Aiv ‘oe that’s in hur, bedad! 
Apple an’ all.” 


We are amused with ‘Pot Luck, H. H. 


Couldery. A t cat has imprudently 
ked her h into a milk-jug, which jug, 
loving broken in the process, has 


its larger rtion tightly fixed round the 
animal’s eats She is wonderingly surveyed 
by her kitten, which cannot comprehend the 


1 e. 
m We whe the praise accorded to A. Stocks 
last year in respect of his ‘Review at Chel- 
sea, for the skilful — ——— = 
the veteran s to his grandchild 
the Lines were placed at Waterloo.” A. 





Waalberg might have deepened his ‘Autumn 
Tints’ to —— advantage ; in fact, we 
hardly catch any tints at all, This fine pic- 
ture is quite a misnomer. ‘ Port of Almeria, 
w wd F. Bossuet, is a delicious peep 
the radiant south. The olaieanel i 
an boats drawn up on 
wr the blue aérial distance lying as ina 
trance, com a peace 
an ya W. Te Wylie takes 1 some- 
what by surprise in ‘The Herring Fishery ; 
for, while the composition is striking and 
ori the selection of the leaden grey 
and white, as the sole media of convey- 
ing the objects to sight, lends a weird mono- 


tony to the scene. There is exceeding 
merit in a peculiar landscape by a young 
Frenchman, Daubigny, Fi/s, compo in- 
cipally of trees, with a foreground of Roat.- 
a water-plants. ‘ Under the Vine, H. 

illiams, is a from the book of 


sunny Italian life a//resco. The sly pleased 
look in the man’s face who plays the guitar 
to the pretty brunette is truthf y hit. The 
maiden discovering her own name traced 
on the sea-sand in Miss E. Edward’s ‘ Tell- 
Tales, is a simple episode delicately told. 
A good word for G. Bonavai’s ‘ Little 
Coaxer’—a mother toying with her child, 
full of feeling. ‘The Dutch Canal, A. 
Maris, is a work sui generis—we mean that 
the images are dull, slow, lazy, and watery ; 
in short, very very Dutch throughout, and 
therefore valuable as characteristic scenery, 
faithful in every feature. Never has win- 
ter’s dreariness found more able expression 
than in E. T. Crawford’s ‘ Roadside Inn ;’ 
a miserable traveller stands shivering in 
the snow at the door, while a dejected 
woman vainly seeks for water in a frozen well. 

In portraiture Mr. Macnee as usual shines 
pre-eminent in a variety of “presentations” 
and others, specially that of the Rev. Dr. 
MacEwen, which is marked by dignity and 
intelligence. M. Patalano has por- 
traits, of which the tone is admirable. He 
is new to Glasgow, and rising in public 


esteem. are also imens of J. M. 
Barclay, Tavenor Knott, W. Wighton, and 
one or two charming a ces of R, 


Herdman. The water-colours are not nu- 
merous. A few are of rare excellence, as 
‘A Well at Venice, J. Bouvier, rich in colour; 
* Marsden Rock, C. Woolnoth, a sea- 
effect, striking and powerful ; ‘The Peep- 
Show,’ W. F. Vallance, an Irish agitator 
bellowing to the paddy rabble, in choice 
blarney, to come and see “the foight 
intirely called Waterloo ;” and ‘The Gleaner,’ 
J. Dunn—a beautiful study of a girl in a har- 
vest-field on a clear autumn evening. We 
admire J. MacCulloch’s ‘ Beech-trees,’ not- 
ably the noble monarch in the ‘foreground, 
lit and blasted by a recent tempest. The 
pat of J. Dobbin, Clark Stanton, H. 
Quast, W. Lucas, and C. Blatherwick, are 
very attractive. The architectural drawings 
and designs are chiefly of local interest. 
The sculptures comprise contributions 
from J. Mossman, G. Ewing, W. Brodie, 
Clark Stanton, &c, The figure of ‘ Purity,’ 
by W. E. M’Gillivary, delicately mould 
and pensive in expression, beautifully rea- 
lises the appellation. We have a oa 
bust of Stanley, the discoverer of Living- 
stone, from the studio of Mrs. D. O. Hi 


left 7 D. W. Stevenson are two statuettes 


much merit ; in ‘ Griselda, the sculptor 
has blended modesty with dignity in charm- 
es rea al wane 
sweet 

intelli ‘Prince Albert Victor of 
a replica of the one 
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MISS SUSAN D. DURANT. 


Tue death of this lady, one of our most 
accomplished female sculptors, is stated to 
have taken place in Paris, in the month of 
January. She studied her art in France, 
‘we believe, under the late Baron de Triqué¢ti, 
but without, as we understand, any inten- 
tion of adopting it as a profession ; this, 
however, she ultimately did, and for more 
than a quarter of a century Miss Durant 
rarely was absent from the exhibitions of 
the Royal Academy ; her first appearance 
there being in 1847, when she contributed 
two busts, one of Miss Allwood, the other 
Senor | Don Adolfo Bayo. An introduction 
to the Queen, a few years ago, procured for 
her many commissions, and she had a royal 
pupil in the Princess Louise, who has 
herself shown great proficiency in the Art. 

Miss Durant’s principal works may be 
thus classified :—/A/edallions. The Queen, 
Prince Leopold, Princess Louise, the Crown 
Princess od Pemdla, Prince Alfred, Princess 
Beatrice, Princess Helena, all exhibited at 
the Academy in 1866; the Princess of 
Wales, and the Princess Alice Maude of 
Hesse, medallions for the decoration of 
Wolsey’s Chapel, now called the Albert 
Chapel, Windsor, exhibited in 1868 ; Prince 
Sigismund, infant son, since deceased, of 
the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, 
in 1867; the Prince of Wales, in 1869; 
the late Mr. George Grote, and others. 
Busts. Mrs. Beecher Stowe, Daniel Whit- 
tle Harvey, Miss Ritchie, Dr. John Percy, 
Dr. Matthew Combe, Baron H. de Triquéti, 
Mr. Mechi, Lady Killeen, Cavaliere Sebas- 
tione Fenzi, Woronzow Greig. In the last 
year’s exhibition was a bust of her Majesty, 
executed for the Benchers of the Middle 
Temple. 

Among the statues by the hand of this 
lady may be enumerated, ‘The Chief 
Mourner "—a young girl: (1850); ‘ Robin 
Hood’ (1856) ; ‘The Negligent Watchboy 
of the Vineyard catching Locusts,’ a sub- 
ject from the /dylls of Theocritus (1858) ; 
‘The Faithful Shepherdess,’ an ideal work 
_ from the writings of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
executed for the Corporation of London, 
and now in the Mansion House (1863) ; 
* Ruth ’ (1869). 

In St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, is a 
monument erected to the memory of the 
late King of the Belgians, for which Miss 
Durant received a commission, in 1865-6, 
from the Queen, The work was fully de- 
scribed in our pages at the time. 


WILLIAM WOOD DEANE. - 

This artist, an Associate Member of the 
Water-Colour Society, died on the 18th 
of January, at the age of forty-seven. His 
pictures are chiefly architectural subjects, 
the greater number taken from famous 
continental edifices, and are executed with 
care and fidelity. 

Mr. Deane was born at Islington, in 
1825, and was educated for the profession 
of an architect. In 1844 he entered the 
schools of the Royal Academy, and gained 
the silver medal the same year. In 1844 
and 1845 he also gained prizes at the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, where he 
was a student. After passing some time 
travelling on the continent, he commenced 
practice as an architect, during which he 
erected several buildings, but of no con- 
siderable pretension. Subsequently he 
quitted the profession, and adopted water- 
colour painting. The journals devoted to 
architecture speak very hi hly of Mr. 

Deane’s talents in that (Men of Art, and 


intimate that, if he had found suitable 
patronage, he would have become eminent 
in it. 

GEORGE SHALDERS. 


The Institute of Water-Colour Painters 
has sustained a loss by the death, on the 
27th of January, of this artist. Mr. Shal- 
ders’s landscapes, in which a flock of sheep 
usually formed a prominent feature, were 
always pleasing and truthful, but they 
wanted vigour. He died at the compara- 
tively early age of forty-seven, leaving, we 
regret to hear, three young daughters now 
without father or mother, and, worse than 
all, without any adequate means of sup- 
port. A committee of artists and other 
gentlemen has been formed for the purpose 
of raising a fund on behalf of the orphans. 
Any one desirous of aiding it may do so by 
paying isubscriptions to the “ Shalders’ 
Orphan Fund,” Bloomsbury Branch of the 
London and Westminster Bank. The 
appeal is eminently deserving of support 
by those who are able to give help. 


ANGE LOUIS JANET-LANGE. 


Towards the close of last year the French 
papers reported the death, in Paris, of this 
painter, who held a good position among 
the artists of France. He was born in 
Paris, in 1816, and studied successively in 
the aveliers of Colin, Ingres, and Horace 
Vernet; but he adopted particularly the 
style of the last-mentioned, with whom he 
was associated in illustrating the military 
exploits of Napoleon I. 

Among his principal works may be 
rama out ‘The Abdication at Fontaine- 

leau,’ his first military picture, exhibited in 

1844; ‘The Last Friend, ‘The Innocents 
of Lyons, ‘ Episode in the Siege of Puebla,’ 
‘Scene in the Crimean War,’ for which the 
artist obtained a medal in the exhibition of 
1859 ; and ‘ Nero contending in a Chariot- 
race, in the International Exhibition of 
1855. In the early part of his career he 
painted several sacred subjects, and with 
considerable success. 
. M. Janet-Lange was, for about twenty 
years, engaged on the French paper, known 
as L’Jilustration, for which he produced 
an immense number of drawings, including 
subjects of almost every kind, showing the 
great versatility of his pencil, as well as its 
pliancy and vigour. 


LOUIS GUSTAVE RICARD. 

French 7 record the death, in Paris, 
on the 24th of January, of this artist, at the 
early age of forty-nine. M. Ricard was a 
native of Marseilles, and distinguished him- 
self as one of the most eminent portrait- 
painters of his day, though he rarely of late 
exhibited his woo in the salons of Paris. 
In the Paris International Exhibition of 
1855 he showed, however, no fewer than 
nine portraits, male and female, but without 
the names of his “ sitters :” and in our own 
International Exhibition of 1862 two anony- 
mous portraits of ladies by this painter 
were hung. He was awarded, in 1851, a 
second-class medal, and in the following 

ear, one of the first class, for his works, 

is funeral at the church of St. Philippe-du- 
Roule, was attended by the Russian and 
Italian ambassadors, the Deputies of the 
Department of Bouches du Rhone, in which 
Marseilles is situated, and by a large and 
influential number of literary men and 
artists, by whom, though M. Ricard led a 
very retiring life, he was known and much 
esteemed. M. Charles Blanc, Director of 
the Beaux Arts,and M. Meissonier officiated 
as chief mourners, 











PICTURE SALES, 


On the 27th of Jan and several following 
days Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
ere of the whole of the contents of Crum 
ouse, near Manchester, the residence 

John Pender, M.P. The sale of the furniture, 
&c., took place at the mansion, but the valuable 
collection of pictures in oils and water-colours, 
and of engravings, was made at the Cotton- 
waste Dealers’ Exchange, Market Place, Man- 
chester. Of the water-colour pictures, upwards 
of one hundred in number, may be mentioned 
as the principal, a series of forty-seven, by D. 
Roberts, R.A., chiefly Spanish and Eastern sub. 
jects—bought at the dispersion of the artist’s 
works in 1865—which were sold to different 
dealers for an aggre te sum of nearly £1,200; 
the remainder‘included ‘ A Peasant-Girl Seated,’ 
W. Hunt, 102 gs. (Agnew); ‘ View of London 
Bridge,’ D. Cox, 69 gs. (Permain); ‘ Trebarwith 
Strand, Tintagel, Cornwall,’ W. Dyce, R.A., 
105 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Puckaster Cove, Niton, Isle 
of Wight,’ W. Dyce, R.A., 100 gs. (Agnew); 
‘Lago Maggiore,’ J. B. Pyne, gs. (anony- 
mous); ‘Head of a Girl,’ W. Hunt, 70 gs. 
(White) ; ‘ Nazareth,’ 130 gs. i a ‘Plain 
of ames from Zion,’ 137 gs. (Agnew); 
Jerusalem during Ramazan,’ 140 gs. ; 
‘ Cairo—Sunset on the Gebel Mokattum,’ 100 
gs. (anonymous): these four oe Ww. 
Holman Hunt, were made for the late Mr, T. 
Plint, of Leeds, and were purchased at the sale 
of his collection in 1862, 

The more important oil-paintings in the col- 
lection were :—‘ The Piazza Navona, Rome,’ 
D. Roberts, R.A., painted, in 1857, for Mr, 
J. T. Caird, of Greenock, 603 gs. (Agnew); ‘A 
Summer’s Evening,’ James Linnell, 504 gs. 
(Agnew) ; ‘Elaine,’ H. Wallis, 945 gs. was, 
new) ; ‘ The Last Sleep of Argyll,’ KE. M. 

R.A., a very small replica of the large picture— 
engraved in the Art- Fournal—315 gs. (Agnew) ; 
‘The Mask,’ A. Burr, 210 - ees ‘The 
British Embassy in Paris on the Day of the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew,’ P. H. Calderon, 
R.A.—engraved in the Art-Yournal—g97 gs. 
(White); ‘Cardigan Bay,’ the ‘combined work 
of T. Creswick, R.A., T. S. Cooper, R.A., and 
J. Phillip, R.A., 845 gs. (Agnew); ‘ Grand- 
mother’s Visit,’ F. D. Hardy, very small, 315 gs. 
(Isaac); ‘ Barthram’s Dirge,’ Sir J. Noel — 
R.S.A., another very small picture—engra’ 

in the Art-Yournal—189 gs. (Laurie); ‘The 
Shy Pupil,’ G. A. Storey, 525 gs. (Frost); 
‘Grand Canal, Venice, with the Dogana,’ W. 
Wyld, painted for Mr. Pender, 147 gs. (Brown) ; 
‘ Katherine and Petruchio,’ A. L. Egg, R.A., 
745 gs (Agnew) ; ‘Cattle in Canterbury Mea- 
dows,’ T. S. Cooper, R.A., 325 gs. (Agnew); 
‘The Peep-Show,’ T: Webster, R.A., painted 
in 1866 for Mr. Pender, 1,554 gs. (Brown); 
* Landscape, with Cattle and Figures,’C. Troyon, 
painted in 1850 for Mr. Pender, 1,417 
(Pilgeram and Lefevre); View of Conway,’ . 
Wyld, 210 gs. (Falk); ‘The Burial of Saul, 
J. Linnell, Sen., 204 gs. (White); ‘Grinlin 
Gibbons’s First Introduction at Court,’ E. M, 
Ward, R.A., 309 gs.; ‘David and the Lion, 
J. Linnell Sen., 845 gs. Nema § ‘The Fugi- 
tive Jacobite,’ W. k. Yeames, A.R.A., 483 gs- 
(Agnew) ; ‘St. Andrews,’ S. Bough, R.5.A., 
183 gs. (lsaac) ; ‘ The Village Festival,’ T. F. 
Marshall, 117 gs. (Taylor); ‘A Rift in the 
Gloom, Glen Sannox, Isle of Arran,’ G. E. 
Hering, 309 gs. (Falk) ; ‘ Harrowing,’ C. Troyon, 


430 gs. (Agnew) ; ‘ Spanish Gossip,” R. Ansdell, 
k.A,, painted in 1859 for Mr. Pender, 500 gs. 
(Agnew); ‘Landscape,’ with farm-buildings 
and figures, P. Nasmyth, very small, 155 - 
(Permain); ‘The Annual Procession to 
Temple of Aésculapius,’ Si 

R.A., 180 gs. (Agnew) ; 

R. Ansdell, R.A., painted, in 1865, for its late 
owner, 440 gs: (A ew); ‘The Rising of the 
Nile,’ F. Good .A., also painted the same 
yer for M. Pender, 1,990 gs. (Agnew); ‘A 
estal,’ W. Etty, R.A., 120 gs. (Agnew); 


‘The Bay of Naples,’ W. Miiller, 175 &- 


(Cooper). 
Tit cli-picteres, 102 in number, produced the 
sum of £20,500. 
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. various other flowers and foliage, are amo: 

ART IN THE BELFRY: the more frequent, and these a ree 

A BRIEF ACCOUNT OF into the composition of many designs. 

CHURCH. BELLS,. THEIR HISTORY, ART- | Some of them are very simple and graceful, 
DECORATIONS, AND LEGENDS, and others more elaborate and intricate. 

A page were | rich and effective border, 

already alluded to as being characteristic 





BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 





PERHAPS the ornamental borders of bells 
have, more than = other part, exercised 
the inventive skill of the designers of their | 


day. To some of the more characteristic | 














|} of the Oldfields and their successors, 
forms one of the engravings ; of it several 
varieties, more or less ornate, are known to 
me. It frequently forms an encirclin 

| border around the haunch or the sound- 
of these I now devote a brief space. And | bow ot the bell, and is also used, in sec- 
here it may be well to remark that borders | tions, to place between the words of an 
of special designs seem to have belonged | inscription. 
to some one founder or set of founders,| The three engraved examples, in which 
and to have been used by no others; and 
thus may be looked upon almost as much 
in’ the light of evidence of the name of 
a founder as his own mark would. Thus 
a remarkably elegant and distinctive pat- 




















tern, to which I shall again refer, was === 
used by the Oldfields, and continued by = 

their successors, the Hedderlys; andothers = 
were used solely by the Braysiers and their ~ 
successors. Finding a border occur upon a 
bell with a founder’s name or mark is, of 
course, direct evidence that that border was 
used by him ; and finding the same border 
upon a bell without the name or mark, is the acorn forms a distinctive feature, 


occur at Appleby, Elton, Stanton-by-Dale, 
and other places. They are, as will be 
seen, exceedingly effective and good in 
design, and might well be introduced in 
metal-work, carving, pottery, and other de- 














strong presumptive evidence that it ema- 
nated from the same foundry. 
The engravings which I shall ive in my | 
next chapter show some few of the borders | 
to be found upon bells, and prove that Art 
has not been neglected in the belfry any | corations of the present day, as may also 
more than in other parts of the fabric of the | the graceful running borders of which many 
church. The fleur-de-lis, the trefoil, the | varieties exist. A 
strawberry leaf, the oak leaf, the acorn, and | The acanthus leaf, too, is found on bell 

















borders, where it is introduced occasionall 
“7 good effect. y 
e variety of lettering used upon bells 
is somewhat remarkable, many ad- 
examples, which might well be 
taken as copies for various decorative pur- 
oy are exhibited upon them. On early 
bells ‘the inscriptions are: frequent! wholl 
in Lombardic capitals, or in “ text,” ée., old 
English, or in this same text with Lom- 
bardic capitals or initial letters. Often, too 
they are in what are generally called 
“Gothic” capitals, and very commonly in 
plain Roman capital letters. Two of the 


—Z 











finest known letters, h and Cl, I shall give 
in my next, from a Derbyshire church. They 
will be seen to be extremely rich in design 
and elaborate in their details. The h 
is foliated, and bears in the inner space a 
boldly executed lion’s head ; the C is of the 
same general design, and bears in the inner 
space the initials M H, a crescent and 


5, staff, and foliage. Another pair of letters 

















™ is also engraved from Crich, and they 


occur also in other churches in the same 
county. The curious story about these 
letters is that they occurred, as well, on 
a grand old bell formerly at Pontefract (but 
destroyed some years ago), where, as well as 
the former Derbyshire specimen, the @ (c) 
was turned upside down to do duty as a D 
(D). The Pontefract bell, of which an ac- 











count has been printed by Mr. Fowler, 





bore the inscription :— 


% Hic est tuba dei ihe nomen ei 
4 Hec Campana Beata Sacra Trinitate Fiat 
Ano Do M D LXXXX VIII H D, 


The first Derbyshire example bears, 
“ge lesvs be ovr spede,” and is evi- 
dently of the same date. The decorations 
on the Pontefract bell a besides some 


beautiful crosses, a number of Tudor badges, 
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consisting of the rose, the pomegranate, the 

castle, the portcullis (all crowned) ; | 
arms of Nottingham, a talbot passant, and 
a founders mark which has not yet been 
correctly assigned. The general lettering 
upon this bell was, the first and third lines 











| 
| 


| 


entirely in Lombardic capitals; and ed 
second in old English with Lombardic 
initials. ; a 

Other excellent examples of this beauti- 


ful and effective style of lettering are shown 
on the other engravings. 


f/y 


The lettering ot the text, or old English, | 


inscriptions was usually of precisely the 
same character as is seen upon medizeval 
tombs and monumental brasses; but it 
will be found to vary extremely both in 
elegance of design and in general style. * 


The Gothic lettering, as another variety 
is called, has a peculiar sharpness and 
clearness about it, that give great beauty to 
inscriptions, and the same remark will apply 
to a peculiarly clear and attenuated variety 
of the Lombardic, which is sometimes found 





on bells ot the same date and earlier, and 
the letters of which are not unfrequently 
mixed up in the same inscription with those 
of the “ Gothic” and of the Roman kinds. 








— 












































require no special notice. 
inscriptions are in Greek, and in these | 
— Greek characters, of course, are | 
u 


Sacred monograms, of which an example | 








, 

or two are engraved, were introduced in 
different kinds of lettering, and generally 
with extremely good effect, both at the 
commencement and in the, 





Inscriptions in Roman capital letters are, | 
perhaps, the most frequent of any, but these | 
Sometimes the 


tive compositions. They may be divided 
into several classes. Some of the earliest 
are simple dedications to our Saviour to 





the Blessed Virgin, or to some saint; 











| rum fili Dei Miserere Mei ;” “Jesus be 
our speed ;” “Fili Dei Miserere Mei ;” 
“Est mihi collatum IHC istud nomen ama- 
tum ;” “Sit nomen 1HC benedictum ;” 
“Protege pura via quos convoco Virgo 
Maria ;” “ Virginis Egregie Vocor Cam- 
/pana Marie;” “Maria;” “God help 


others are Leonine or monkish hexameters ; | 


invocations and expressions of praise ; 
rhymes upon the uses of bells ; expressions 
of loyalty; names of donors, ministers, 
and churchwardens; and many other 
varieties. 


Sancte Maria ;” “Ave Maria ;” “ Ave Maria 
Gracia Plena;” “Ave Maria Gracia 
| Plena Dominus Tecum;” “Sum Rosa 
pulsata Mundi Maria vo- 





course of the inscriptions, 
and also separately with the | 
‘ marks and other devices. 
Frequently, too, the sacred 
monogram of the Blessed Vir- 
gin—the Lombardic (l—is 
given, and is usually crowned, 
as will be seen by the en- | 
graving. Other letters are 
also not unusually crowned 
in a similar manner. 
Having spoken of the let- 
ters of which bell-inscrip- | 
tions are formed, it will be 


cata ;” “ Stella Maria maris 
succione piisima nobis ;” 
“Serva Campanam Sancta 
Maria Sanam ;” “ Sum Virgo 
Sancta Maria ;” “ Ecce Ma- 
ria Virgo.” 

Besides the archangels Ga- 
briel and Michael, almost 
every saint in the Church is 
honoured upon bells, most of 
them with the “ Sancte,” or 
the usual invocation, “ Ora 
pro nobis,” at the commence- 








| 
| 
necessary next to speak of the inscriptions 


| and epigraphs themselves, not so much as 
, works of Art as of curious and very instruc- 


Pesmenis 


scenes 


Of the first of these, the more usual for- 
mulz are “ Jesus ;” “ Jesus Nazarenus Rex 
Judeorum ;” “ Jesu Nazarene Rex Judzo- 


ment or end. Thus :— 
+ Sancte Gabrielis. 

+ Sce Georgi O PN. : 

+ Sancte Laurente Orate pro nobis. 
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Sancta Catarina. 
Sancta Michael. 
O Sancte Stephane. 
+ Dulcis sisto Melis Campana Vocor Gabrielis. 


Hic Nova Campana est Nominata. 
t Sancta Anna ora pro nobis. ’ 
Sancte Paule ora pro nobis. 
+ Sancte —— ora pro nobis, 
Sancte Toma O. . 


+ Sancte Gregori O N. 
4+ S Thomas Treherne. 
Sancta Agatha ora pro nobis. 
t Sancte Jacobe ora pro nobis, &c, 








Words of praise, such as “Gloria in 
Excelsis Deo;” “Alleluja;” “Soli Deo 
Detur Gloria ;” “Laus Deo Gratia Bene- 
factoribus ;” “Laus et Gloria Deo;” 
“ Praise God ;” “Give thanks to God ;” 
“© Lord, how glorious are thy works ;” 
“All Glory be to God on high;” “All 
glory to God;” “ Holy, holy, oy, Lord 
God of Sabaoth,” are also of frequcnt 
occurrence. 

Among loyal inscriptions, and those of 
Church and State, the most frequent are :— 








“For Church and King we always ring.” 
‘*God bless the Queen (Anne) and save the 
Church.” 


**T was made in hope to ring 
At the crownacion of our King.” 


“God preserve Queen Anne and the Church.” 
“* God bless Queen Anne.” 

** God Save the Queen.” 

“*God prescrve the Church of England.” 

“ Let us ring for Church and King.” 

** God save the Church.” 











** God bless the Church.” 

‘Come, let us ring for Church and King.” 

“ Fear God, honour the King.” 

“God preserve our King and Kingdom, and 
send us Peace.” 

‘* God preserve the Church and King.” 


** Ye people all that hear me ring, 
Be faithful to your God and King.” 


“ Prosperity to the Church and Queen.” 
“ Serve God, honour the King.” 





Of Leonine—or monkish—hexameters, 
which research has proved to have been in 
use as early as the third century, but which 


are said to have taken their name from one 
Leoninus, a monk of Marseilles, who lived 
half-dozen ex- 


about 1135, the following 














amples given by Mr. Ellacombe will be 
sufficient :— 


on Rg michi collatum ihe ilind nomen ama- 
mt. 

+ Protege Virgo pia quos condoce sancta 
1 


matia. 
+ Goce mea dida depello cunta nocina. 


This is curious as a confirmation of what I 
have already stated, that the ringing of 

















bells was supposed to drive away thunder 
and lightning, storms and tempests, demons 
and unquiet spirits. “To satisfy any 
country lad or sexton,” says Mr. Ellacombe, 
“ who perchance might be my attendant in 
a-tower where | found any such, I give 
here the following as an English version : — 


Ni 























} 
cee as em 





‘By my lively voice I drive away the 
saucy boys.’” 

+ Plebs ois plaudit ut me tam sepins audit ; 
which may be translated, “All the people 
rejoice when they hear my voice,” and is of 
frequent occurrence. : 


+ Me melior dere non est campana sub ere, 
meaning :— 


«“ A better bell than I 
Cannot be found under the sky?’ 


+ Misteriis sacris repleat nos déa iohannis. 
Others are given by Mr. Tyssen as fol- 
lows :— 


Dulcis Sisto Melis Campana Vocor Gabrielis. 


Digna Dei Laude Mater dignissima gaude. 


Betore proceeding to give a few examples 
of couplets and verses, &c., in praise of 
bells and descriptive of their various cal- 
lings, it will be a pleasant break to relate 
the sweetly poutty lean of the Limerick 
rv tg romance eer omy A worthy of Rene 
vividly poetic imagination of our n 
of the sister isle. The remarkably fine 





bells of Limerick Cathedral were originally, 
it is related, oe from Italy. They had 
there been manufactured by a young native 
(whose name tradition has not preserved), 
and finished after the toil of many years, 
and he prided himself upon his work. They 
were purchased from him by the prior of a 
neighbouring convent, and with the pro- 
ceeds of this sale the young Italian bought 
for himself a little villa near the convent, 
so that he might have the pleasure of hear- 
ing the sweet tones of his own bells come 





pealing to him from the convent cliff, and 
that he might grow old in the enjoyment of 
their sound and of domestic happiness. 
This dream, however, was soon dispelled, 
for “in some of those broils, whether civil 
or foreign, which are the undying worm in 
the peace of a fallen land, the good Italian 
was a sufferer among many. He lost his 
all, and, after the passing of the storm, 
found himself preserved alone amid the 











wreck of fortune, friends, family, and home. 
The convent in which the bells, the che/s- 
dauvre of his skill, were hung was to 
the ground, and his much-loved bells 





Sum Rosa Pulsata Mundi Katerina Vocata. 
£ Daly Sto Mel Campana Vacor 
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rit he formed the resolution of seeking 
country and the place to which these 
treasures of his memory had been finally | 
borne. He sailed for Ireland, and pro- | 
ceeded up the Shannon. The vessel | 


anchored in the pool near Limerick, and | 


he hired a small boat for the purpose of | 
landing. The city was now before him, | 
and he beheld St. Mary’s steeple lifting its | 
turreted head above the smoke and mist of | 
the old town. He sat in the stern, and | 
looked fondly towards it. It was an even- 
ing so calm and beautiful as to remind him 
of his own native haven in the sweetest 
time of the year—the death of the spring. 
The broad stream like one smoot 
mirror, and the little vessel glided through 
it with almost a noiseless expedition. Ona 
sudden, amid the gen stillness, the 
bells tolled from the cathedral ; the rowers 
rested on their oars, and the vessel went 
forward with the impulse it had received. 
The old Italian loo towards the city, 
crossed his arms on his breast, and lay 
back in his seat—home, happiness, early 
recollections, friends, family—all were in 
the sound, and went with it to his heart. 
When the rowers looked up, they beheld 
him with his face still turned towards the 
cathedral, from whence the sweet sound 
of his own bells were softly pealing, but 
his eyes were closed, and when they landed 
him they found him cold and dead. 

That there was originally some founda- 
tion for this touching legend is more than 
probable, but if so it belonged to a much 
earlier set of bells than those which now 
hang in the cathedral tower, the oldest of 
which dates back only to the year 1613, 
and all of which are of home manufacture. 
There are eight bells in the tower, and the 
bear the following tinscriptions, which will 
show incontestably that they can have no 
connection with the enthusiastic Italian :— 


1st Bell, 
GEO : ROCHE : PRAETOR : RAY: FEZ : MAVRICE 
1S : MOTT : VIC : T.C. E.C. 1703. 
and Beil. 
‘The same, with FvpIT : TOBIAS : COVEY : 1703. 


ard Bell. 
1, MURPHY, FOUNDER, DUBLIN, 1859. 


4th, 5th, and 6th Bells.* 
T. MEARS OF LONDON FECIT, 1829. 


7th Bell. 


REX : ET : FLOREAT : GREX : ANNO 
DOMINI : 1673: W.P. E.P. W.C, 


8th Bell. 

GVLIELMVS YORKE : ARMIGER 

1613. 
JOHANNES : VESY : S$: T: D. EPISCOPVS 
IOHANNES : SMITH : A.M : DECANVS LYMERI- 
CENSES : 1673. 

EX ; MVTIS : LIQVIDE : FATE ; SVMMVS : FIDE: 
VOCALES : 

1AM ; CONSONANTES: QUID: VETAT: LOQUAMVR: 
W.P: E.P, 


VIVAT : 


+ PRAETOR : 


The examples engraved in this chapter, 
— —_ in the mw a of the columns in 
which they res ively appear, occur upon 
bells in the fcllowin fons :— Should. 
ham, West Anstey, Ford Abbey, Ba hild, 
All Saints, Cambridge (the crest of Norris) 
Richmond, Gloucester, Aylesbere, Ford 
Abbey, Devonport (“ Mister Nobody”), St. 
Martin's, at Exeter, Caldecot, Elton (Der- 
byshire), South Somercotes, Dorchester 
(Oxon), Binfield, Exeter, Devonport, Ford 
Abbey, Devonport, Chaddesden, Somerby 
Ashford (Devon), Devonport, Ford Abbey, 
and Devonport. For some of these I am 
indebted to my friends, the Rev. H. T 
Ellacombe and the Rev. Dr. Raven. . 











PARIS MUSEUM OF COPIES. 


One of Pry espe mew mage oR ae om 
devised for the promotion ine j 
been accomplished in Paris, and with a quietude 
not a little _— We allude to the actual 
establishment a gallery, or series of saloons, 
in the Palais de l’Industrie, for the permanent 
exhibition of copies of renowned works of (as 
they are termed) the*old masters. It is well 
known that the plan of such an institution 
has been cherished, ‘with especial zeal, by 
M. Jules Simon, to whom, under M. Thiers, 
has been intrusted the Ministry of Education, 
Religion, and the Fine Arts. It has been 
canvassed widely among artists, with much 
zeal pro and con. ; but it must be -_ with a 
bitter antagonism, in which thete was obviously 
much more of political animosity than fair 
discriminative treatment. In this M. Buisson, 
an artist, and member of the National Assembly, 
was conspicuous. It has been affirmed that 
public money had better be engaged in pro- 
moting the creative efforts of genius, than in 
thus sustaining the dull- labours’ of. inferior 
artists, in the servile work of imitation. Here 
the cui bono wombs is wholly overlooked—the 
question of whether such a gallery as that con- 
templated would not, if thoroughly. realised, 
prove a great stimulant to the student—an 
assured educator in its various developments of | 
public taste, and a source of extreme enjoyment 
to all refined and educated minds. Can there 
be doubt “on ‘this“point ? “It*is set*forth with 
much confidence, that by none but artists of true 
genius could» the master-pieces of the past be 
appreci in their full value, and that such 
men could not be induced to give up their time 
to imitative efforts, or, if they did, the result would 
be pro tanto to set aside the production of 
open works. Herein lies a very nice question, 
an pops gw belay be rome 
genius would ‘not most fi appreci 
of rival excellence. . Genius has its strong 
idiosyncrasy which would; recoil from, rather 
than conduce to, faithful copyin .“ It. is a sin- 
illustrative fact, that in tis voluminous 
etters from Rome our Wilkie scatcély mentions 
the name of Raifaelle. Would it have been 
wise to have asked from him a ‘copy of a 
Madonna—albeit’ glorified—and trust to his 
toiling congeénially over’ its every touch and 
tone? In the French’ school there haye been 





two t leaders whose antagonism was familiar 
to all—-Ingres and Delacroix. Considering the 
reckless freedom of the latter’s dashing pencil, 
who would invité or intrust him to t the | 
exquisite delicacy of a Coreggio; or Carlo Dolce 

canvas ? or, with what heed - down the other | 
accomplished formalist to identify himself with | 
the unmethodic flash, of Salvator Rosa? No, 

it is not requisite, on an occasion. like that in| 
question, to tempt such planets from the spheres. 
Neither are we driven, in their default, to throw | 
ourselves for a copyist into the mire of merest | 
mediocrity. Far from it. There is a second | 
order.of spirits in Art, imbued with fine intelli- | 
gence, ‘accomplished judgment, and a thorough | 
tamiliarity with the mysteries of the palette, to | 
whom it would be safest to intrust the task of | 
deeply and patiently studying the secrets of | 
treatment which have immortalised the matchless 

cingue-cento canvases, and to give us a fresh 

realisation of them. To this conclusion we 

firmly came, on our first startling entry upon the 

saloons of the European Museum, and it was 

confirmed upon repeated and deliberate consi- | 
deration. ; 

The collection contains close upon one hundred 
and twenty works, all of the precise dimensions 
of their originals. They are chiefly from the 
schools of Italy. On entering the first saloon 
which, with another, is of spacious dimensions, | 
we found ourselves in the company of the finest 
of the grand Raffaelle Vatican works, such as 
*‘ The Overthrow of Holofernes,’ ‘ The Defeat of 
Attila,” ‘The Discussion of the Sacrament,’ 
‘The Liberation of Peter from Prison.’ In the 
grand saloon next, terminating the suite, we 
found Michael Angelo from the Sistine, and 
two noble copies of Titian’s ‘Assumption,’ 
and the * Martyrdom of St. Peter Dominico,’ 
—the latter worthily holding the place of its ori- 


above, and moreover it is admitted that 
was impatiently rapid in his work, and 
left it unfinished for the intervention of a 
i petent hand. Still the canvas has i 

merits if it should be retained, and if its removal 
should be deemed expedient, it could be re- 
pieced by 0 eee The following 
ist will martial the contents of the seven 
saloons :— 
- No. 1. Italian School :—25 pictures, of which 
7 are after Raffaelle. 

No. 2. The same school, with 19 pictures, 
13 Raffaelles. 

No. 3. Spanish school:—20 pictures, of 
which 18 are from Velasquez. _ 

No. 17 Italians, after Paris-Bordonne, 
Titian, ggio, and Tintoretto. 

No. 5. The Florentine and Bologna schools, 
represented by /Andrea del Sarto, Guido, and 
Domenichino ; the Guido being ‘ The Aurora.’ 

No. 6. 15 works of the Spanish, Dutch, and 
Flemish schools. 

No. 7. 16 works, chiefly Michael Angelo, 


ult 


| Raffaelle, and Titian. 


We must ex our conviction that the great 


majority of the works of this collection are 


adequatel inted to represent their - great 
calgiedn, ead Gut they fulfil the promises of 


‘the French minister’s undertaking. If we err 


not seriously, M. Jules Simon has here created 
for himself a monument destined to long en- 
durance and increased admiration. 


THE SHEPHERD-BOY. 


FROM THE STATUE BY L. A. MALEMPRE. 

THISs elegant little figure is the production 
of a French sculptor who has long been 
domiciled in England, and for many years 
has worked in the studio of Mr. Theed, as 
one of his principal assistants. It was 
modelled as a companion to the ‘ Musidora 
of the latter artist ; and both figures were 
issued, among numerous other works of a 
sculptural character, to the subscribers of 


|the “Ceramic and Crystal Palace Art- 


Union ;” a society which, we may remark, 
has done, and still is doing, much to foster 
and encourage a taste for this neglected art 
among us. 

His ‘Shepherd- Boy, of well-set and — 
muscular, yet not clumsy, frame, might 
stand for the youthful David when he kept 
the flocks of his father Jesse on the plains 
of Bethlehem, and there encount and 
“ slew “ ee and a oP 
pared himself, vigilant wat e 
and active pom Ps in the field, to do battle 
with even a more formidable adversary, 
Goliath of Gath. M. Malempre’s shepherd 
is, like the young Hebrew, modest and 
comely: he holds in one hand a short 
crook, and in the other his musical pipe ; 
from his waist hangs a water-bottle of . 
Eastern form, and looped over his shoulder 
is a kind of tunic set in graceful folds. He 
is supported by a fragment of the trunk of 
a tree, up which the ivy is slowly creeping, 
with some wild plants at its base ; on 
the other side a ow is nibbling the short 
grass, confident in the protection of its 
keeper. The subject is treated in a perfectly 
simple and naturalistic way, and with appro- 
ptiate Arcadian feeling. 
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DULWICH COLLEGE. 


IT is not often that it comes within the 
province of an Art-Journal to raise its voice 
against the vulgar and greedy cry for dis- 
establishment, disfigurement, and demoli- 
tion, of which the keynote was disastrously 

itched some few years since. The bitter 
ruits of—we cannot call it the policy, but 
the folly—levelling as far as possible all to 
which, in our youth, we were taught to look 
up to with respect, are becoming every day 
more apparent. The late inclemency of 
the season is aggravated, in every poor 
man’s house throughout the country, by the 
most unblushing a to assert the rights, 
not of labour, but of idleness, that we have 
as yet witnessed. Men who, for their simple 
and skilless, though somewhat disa ble, 
industry, receive higher remuneration than 
many of the expensively trained curates of 
our churches, and junior officers in our 
army and navy, are found wantonly strang- 
ling the yield of our collieries, not that they 
may be better off, but that the owners may 
be worse off. In every branch of Art-manu- 
facture this artificial and communistic inter- 
ference with the supply of one of the great 
necessaries of life is becoming more and 
more serious. Into this, however, it is not our 
present purpose to enter. It is of an attack, 
conceived in the same envious and destruc- 
tive spirit, directed against one of the most 
thriving of our educational establishments ; 
one, too, which has an affiliation with Art 
special to itself, that we have a word or two 
to say. 

Dulwich College has especial claims on 
the lovers of Art. It is the only institution 
in this country in which there exists, 
specially devoted to the service of the public, 
and munificently endowed on its own basis, 
a gallery of pictures. In 1811, Sir Peter 
Francis Bourgeois, R.A., bequeathed this 
gallery to the college. It has a separate en- 
dowment of £520 per annum. It contains 
many noble pictures. The Italian, the Spanish 
and the English schools are well represented. 
A beggar boy of Murillo is full of sunny 
Southern life, and there is a replica of the 
‘Venus and Adonis’ now in our National 
Gallery. A bequest of this nature was 
an event far in advance of the ordinary 
views that prevailed in England sixty years 
since. It may be said to Eave anticipated, 
by that interval, the wise prevision of the 
Prince Consort, and to have been the first 
example of those attempts to provide for 
the Art-culture of the rising generation of 
which we now hear so much. It thus 
would be difficult to point to any institution 
which combines so much of the piety and 
— charity of the England of Eliza- 

than times, with the intelligence and 
comprehensive culture of the present day, 
as are to be found united in the important 
foundation of the College of God’s Gift, at 
Dulwich. Edward Alleyn, the founder, 
who was born in the parish of St. Botolph, 
Bishopsgate, in 1566, was an actor who at- 
tained extraordinary celebrity in an age 
noted for dramatic talent. Ben Jonson did 
not hesitate to refer to Roscius and even 
to Aisop when he spoke of Alleyn. The 
weighty physiognomy of this worthy founder, 
his keen, dark eyes, his well-cut, tasteful, 
and benevolent mouth, the shadowy brim of 
his large felt hat, and the lace-edged van- 
dykes of his ruff, recall to the observer the 
grave and thoughtful aspect of those men 
who made England greater than she has 
ever been, in some respects, since their 
times. With one of the greatest in intellect, 
if not in moral worth, indeed, the benefi- 
cent actor appears to have had no small 





contention. Lord Chancellor Bacon ap- 
pears to have endeavoured to divert a por- 
tion of the fund which Alleyn sought to 
devote to eleemosynary to the 
establishment of endowments for the en- 
couragement of learning at the universities. 

That Bacon had here in view the future 
welfare and grandeur of his country can no 
more be denied, than that he was the fittest 
judge of his time, and of many another 
period, as to the steps best fitted to promote 
it. The views of Alleyn were not more 
patriotic, but perhaps more limited. Imbued 
with the net a § spirit to which we owe 
so much of the welfare of the past, he sought 
to provide for the poor of the parishes with 
which he was personally familiar. He built 
his college for the maintenance of a master 
and a warden, both to be of the name of 
Alleyn, four fellows, six poor brethren, six 
omg sisters, and twelve poor children, to 

chosen from four, now metropolitan, 
parishes ; and he provided for the education 
of eighty boys, including those of Dulwich, 
who were to be taught freely, and “ toune 
or forreign schollers,” who were to pay an 
appointed allowance. 

he estates settled by Alleyn to form the 
endowment of his college now yield an 
annual revenue of £17,000, with a prospect 
of development to, it is said, ten times that 
amount. Thecollege seems tohave undergone 
the neglect which has characterised so many 
of the well-devised provisions of our pious 
ancestors. But, in 1858, it was completely 
modified by Act of Parliament. 

By this Act, the government of the College 
was vested in nineteen governors, of whom 
eleven are nominated by the Court of 
Chancery, and eight are elected by the 
four | iggy + which were privileged by the 
founder. After providing for the mainten- 
ance of the fabric, the chapel, and the 
library, the surplus revenue is devoted for 
three-parts to educational, and for one- 
fourth to eleemosynary purposes. Two dis- 
tinct schools have been established. The 
upper gives instruction in classics, mathe- 
matics, modern languages, including Eng- 
lish, Chemistry Physical Science, and the 
rudiments of Art. e lower school is for 
the benefit of the industrious and rer 
classes of the parishes above mentioned ; 
and affords a good practical education 
suitable to their station,'including free-hand 
and mechanical drawing, and the elements 
of mensuration and practical ——. 

A large and imposing pile of buildings 
has been erected from the designs of Mr. 
Charles Barry, containing class-rooms, lec- 
ture-theatre, laboratories, library, and a 

at hall, The new college was opened 
by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales on June 21, 
1870, The college-chapel and the fine 
gallery of pictures remain for the present 
on their old site. 

In the upper school of Dulwich College 
there were, at the close of the last half-year, 

oo boys. In the lower there were 160. 
ree years ago the total number in both 
schools together was less than 300. The 
vitality and excellence of the school are 
attested, not only by this vigorous organic 
owth, but by the distinctions carried off 
by its scholars. No education in this country 
is, or at least was, so much what the best 
judges of the subject could thoroughly com- 
mend, as that afforded by the Royal Mili- 
tary Academy at Woolwich to the two 
scientific corps of our army—the very pick 
of theenergy and intellect of Young England. 
Dulwich has obtained a first place 
several high places in the admission ex- 
amination at Woolwich. It has carried off 
the Balliol Scholarship, a first class in the 
classical tripos, two studentships at the 





Royal Academy, and medical scholarships 
at the hospi Dr. Carver, the head- 
master, may look with justifiable pride on 
such a muster-roll. 

An establishment so and com- 
plete in itself, —_— on a munificent en- 
dowment, and providing so admirable an 
education, wisely classified according to the 
station and future occupations of the stu- 
dents, is, of course, eminently hateful to 
those whose attempts to give a new future 
to England commence by, and indeed are 
chiefly confined to, the effort to make a 
tabula rasa of the past. 

That those studies which the experience 
of ages has found to be most serviceable in 
the training of the mind, if not in the actual 
amount of knowledge which they communi- 
cate, should be none flocked after by 
more than three times the number of appli- 
cants who seek a commercial education, is 
hateful to self-taught legislators. That Art 
should be, not only encouraged, but actually 
endowed, is a crime in the eyes of utili- 
tarian reformers. There is something too 
condemnatory of the modern destructive 
spirit in the renewed youth of such an in- 
stitution as God’s Gift to be tolerated by 
the disestablishing party. “Then said Mr. 
Nogood, ‘ Away with such a fellow from 
the earth” ‘Ay, said Mr. Malice, ‘for I 
hate the very looks of him.’ Then said 
Mr. Love-lust, ‘I could never endure him.’ 
‘Nor I, said Mr. Live-loose, ‘for he 
would always be condemning my way.’ 
‘My heart riseth against him,’ said Mr. 
Emnity. ‘Let us despatch him out of 
the way, said Mr. Hate-light.” So it was 
desired that, like Faithful before him, Dr. 
Carver and his good work should thus 
come to their end. 

The instrument of destruction was pre- 
pared in the draft scheme of the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners. The proposal there- 
in contained is no other than to arrest the 
development of a beneficent work of public 
utility, to rob it of its revenues, and to de- 
stroy its efficacy, in order that the confis- 
cated funds may be applied by the Com- 
missioners to experimenting in a new 
neighbourhood. e lower school, as in 
good English and good sense it is called, 
is to give way to a“ preparatory seminary, 
where the fees charged will be such as to 
be beyond the reach of the majority of those 
who are now benefited after the desire of 
the founder. The upper school is to be 
cut down to the income of £1,800 a-year. 
The chapel is to be turned into a parish 
church ; the picture-gallery is to be alienated 
from the College ; and the new upper school 
is to be started with the advantage of an 
annual deficit of £2,200. 

Still further to carry out the object, which 
the respectable jury at Vanity Fair avowed 
with more cynicism, but did not follow out 
with more energy, than the reformers of 
Dulwich College, it is proposed that the 
college shall be divided into two schools—a 
classical and a modern school—with two 
separate head-masters. 

All those of our readers who have an 
public-school recollections of their own ; 
those who, from experience in any way 
acquired, are aware of the primary impor- 
tance of a , Supreme, and ues- 
tioned authority, in all cases of school 
discipline, will un the mischievous 
result of such a mode of playing at school- 
keeping. If there is one thing more than 
any other in which, while men are men and 


and | not em, oa authority is disas- 


trous, it all that relates to the discipline 
and tuition of youth, We cannot for a 
moment su that it has been the set 
purpose of the Commission thus to deliver 
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to Dulwich College, when stripped of its 
endowments, a dose that must necessarily 
destroy the little life remaining. Still, had 
there been such a purpose, it would have 
been difficult to find an apter mode of 
effecting it. 

Into Che distribution of the spoil, the 
allotment of £60,000, to be raised by sale of 
part of the trust estate, to establish second 
and third grade schools ¢# the four parishes, 
for the youth of which Dulwich now pro- 
vides a happy refuge from metropolitan 
darkness oad bad air, and the capitation 
fee of £2 per child to be contributed from 
the Dulwich funds towards the coffers of 
these schools, we have nothing now to say. 

But for the numerous and respectable 
householders who, on the faith of the 
Act of Parliament, and in reliance on the 
honourable character so worthily earned 
by Dr. Carver, have within the last ten or 
twelve years fixed their residence within 
an accessible distance of Dulwich College, 
no surprise could be more unwelcome than 
that proposed by the Commissioners. We 
trust that the result of directing public 
attention to the proposed spoliation may 
be such that indignation shall prevent, 
instead of merely following, the disestablish- 
ment of Dulwich College. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN MINOR 
BRITISH INDUSTRIES. 


RANSOME’S PATENT STONE. 

A PERIOD of a quarter of a century has now 
elapsed since the announcement was made of 
the discovery of Ransome’s Patent Stone, a 
product differing in no wise from the natural 
material, as being a re-union effected by chemi- 
cal means of the free elements of the stone. It 
is impossible to over-estimate the courage, con- 
stancy, and self-reliance of Mr. Ransome in 
working out a natural principle, publicly unre- 
cognised and commonly unknown, to the triumph- 
ant result which is shown in Queen Street Place, 
and — at East Greenwich. 

Of this really extraordinary invention we are 
not now speaking for the first time: the pon 





was described in the ge Oa several years 
ago, but the progress which the manufacture 
has since made justifies us in reverting to it. 

At the time to which allusion is made the | 

works (then at Ipswich) were limited in com- 
parison with their present extent, and, we believe, 
there was no depdt in the City as there now is at | 
Queen Street Place. The great object of the manu- | 
facture was then almost entirely commercial, as | 
being the most remunerative direction into which | 
it could be conducted; although there was a 
delicacy, beauty, and sharpness about the mould. | 
ings even at that time which fitted the process 
admirably for the execution of Fine Art design. 
The invention was first applied to the production 
of millstones; and the cutting and grinding capa- 
bilities of the material will be understood when it 
is stated that a grinding-disc will cut a saw at the 
rate of six inches a minute. Thus, as the very 
remote progenitor of ¢erra-cotta was a brick, the 
origin of whatever design may be produced in 
patent stone is a millstone, 

Mr. Frederick Ransome, the inventor of the 
patent stone, is a member of the Ipswich family 
of Ransomes, well-known as Ransome and 
Sims ; and, like’many of our valuable inventions 
the patent stone may be said to be the result of 
accident: in this case, that of seeing a man 
proceeding with the very common operation of 
ne Vey “But this was only the 

wt ; ; ia 
beyon dan pal at only ich has since fructified 
t may be said that this patent stone 
subjected to long and nto trials ee 


advert to it as a final success, confirmed by pro- 


longed experiment. It is not 
that an invention 80 valuable bes been Eaoun 





the circles of science for many years ; but How- 


ever singular the assertion may sound, it is never- 
theless true that with all its rare merits it has only 
recently been fully recognised by the public. The 
destruction of building-stone in London is as- 
cribed to atmospheric influence and noxious 
gases ; but there are other cities perfectly innocent 
of noxious gases where the mischief is not less 
remarkable. Oxford especially may be instanced, 
where certain of the buildings stand with their 
frontages in monumental rags ; but examples of 
good/and bad building-stone are innumerable, 
and of these we have nothing to say. When the 
question’ arises as to the utility of compounding 
a building-material of a constitution sufficiently 
sound to resist the dilapidative malaria of 
London, the answer is plain enough. Stone of 
this quality is found only at considerable dis- 
tances from London, and the conveyance of it 
thither is effected at great cost. Hence it is by 
no means undesirable that attempts should 
be made to obtain an artificial stone which, 
with all the good qualities of the best natural 
building-stone, should at the same time be able 
to resist the deleterious effects of our atmosphere. 
But no result has been attained with qualifications 
so well adapted to the ends desired as Ransome’s 
patent stone. We have authority for the fqllow- 
ing statement of its composition :—By means of 
caustic alkali, flints are dissolved so as to form a 
silicate of soda—indeed, a kind of water-glass. 
This viscous and tenacious substance is then 
rapidly mixed with a proportion of very fine 


| siliceous sand in a pug-mill, so as to form a soft 


plastic mass which can be moulded into any 
desirable form. The soft stone is then immersed 
in a bath of a solution of chloride of calcium, 
which is made to penetrate every pore by means 
of hydraulic or atmospheric pressure. Whenever 
this solution comes in contact with the silicate 
of soda, the two liquids are mutually and in- 
stanteously decomposed, the silica taking pos- 
session of the calcium and forming the hard, 
solid silicate of lime, and the soda uniting with 
the chlorine to form chloride of sodium. Instead 
then of the particles of sand being covered with 
a thin film of the liquid silicate of soda, they are 
covered and united by a film of solid silicate of 
lime, one of the most indestructible substances 
known. The small quantity of soluble chloride 
of sodium, one of the results of decomposition, 
is then washed out of the stone by a douche of 
clean water, or by hydraulic pressure, its com- 
plete removal being insured by chemical tests. 
The stone is then dried, and is ready for use. 
We have seen few manufactures connected 
with Industrial Art so interesting as this : where, 
in a few minutes, the article is changed from the 
rough unsightly flint into the object perfected for 
use’; the stones, converted into fluid, pass through 
two or three minor processes; the mass is now 
rammed into a mould; then immersed in water 


saturated with chloride of calcium; and, after 
being washed with clean water, is put aside for | 


a to the purpose intended. It seemed 
like magic, from its rapidity and accuracy. 
Hence it will be understood that in dealing 
with a plastic material such as we describe, any 
form can be moulded with singular sharpness and 
minuteness of detail; as every description of 


| architectural ornament, balustrades, terminals 


vases of every variety and complication of detail, 
chimney-pieces, garden ornaments, &c. As an 
instance of architectural and ornamental variety, 
we cannot do better than mention a fountain, 
executed in Ransome’s patent stone, for the 
Governor of Jamaica, a very elegant compo- 
sition. It consists of a lower basin‘ supported 
by columns; an upper basin supported by a 
shaft, whence rises a pipe which throws a 
jet to a considerable height. The whole is 
encompassed below by a spacious basin. As 
an example of interior domestic ornament, 
there is to be seen at the offices a richly 
ornamented fireplace, the central adornment of 
the frieze of which is a shield ready to receive a 
crest or monogram. On the upright side-panels 
“are carved wreaths of flowers flanked with foliage 
and the forms of birds, making altogether a 
composition of much richness. 

The invention has now reached such a degree 
of perfection as to be an invaluable aid in carrying 
out Fine Art design, as one of its great qualities 
is that it can be refined in any wise by the chisel. 


_ Thus without entering the provinces of bronze 


or marble it proposes a new and a cheap means 
of executing sculptural composition to any extent, 

In architecture, as we have shown, ~ 
ciple has been largely applied ; many capitals, &c., 
are shown, which, at a distance, seem as 
and sound as any that could be produced by the 
chisel of an accomplished artisan ; indeed, they 
will bear close inspection; that is made evident 
in objects placed near to the eye; such as 
head-stones, of which there is a large variety, and 
vases, of which there are several of good design, 
or copies from long-established favourites. In 
the department of pure Art there may be room 
for improvement, and that improvement will 
very soon be introduced into the works, 

or lawns, gardens, and so forth, where a vast 

advantage is obtained by the means to defy frost 
and all changes of weather, for external archi- 
tectural applications where a similar power is 
equally essential, there exists nothing so good 
as this patent stone ; while for the various needs 
of the artist its capabilities are beyond dispute. 


REALISTIC ATTEMPTS AT 
SACRED ART. 


THE picture upon which Mr. Holman Hunt 
has been engaged for many months at 
Jerusalem is as yet jealously guarded from 
view. There is much propriety in the de- 
cision of an artist to avoid any criticism 
anticipatory of the moment when his work 
should be submitted to the unbiassed opi- 
nion of the public, or to the comments of 
those who, each after his own fashion, are 
wont to tell the public what to see and what 
to think. This good rule has, however, in 
the present instance, been infringed by, or 
in favour of, two of our contemporaries, 
The disadvantage, to the artist, of such 
partial exceptions to a good rule is but too 
manifest. The notices to which we refer 
are laudatory in the extreme. Unfortu- 
nately, the very point and pith of the pic- 
ture has been appreciated by the two 
friendly critics, from points of view that are 
so diametrically opposed, that one, or the 
other, must have altogether failed to arrive 
at the idea of the painter. A more exqul- 
site satire on amateur criticism could not 
well have been put into language. Christ, 
according to one, “stands, his arms raised 
and extended in the ancient attitude of 
prayer, and He looks upwards, praying 
earnestly.” “ Christ,” says the other, “has 
risen from toil, and is stretching out his 
/arms as men do who are weary after pro- 
| tracted work.” We should hope that one 
|or both of these accounts was written 
/second-hand. We cannot conceive that 
the masterly workmanship of Mr. Holman 
| Hunt should have so far lost its accuracy as 
‘to fail to tell even the most ordinary ob- 
server whether the central figure 0 the 
picture was represented as praying or as 
yawning ! 

Without imitating a certain well-known 
criticism of a picture which was, indeed, in 
the catalogue, but which did not happen to 
be in the exhibition, as a portion of which 
it was ignominously attacked, we have a 
word to say on the realistic school of 
Art. And it may be the more easy to say 
what is just and true on this subject, before 
we experience the glamour with which Mr. 
Holman Hunt surrounds the embodiment 
of his conceptions. The fashion of a cer- 
tain school, of which we must name Bida as 
facile princeps, is to reproduce the actual 
details of the Oriental life of to-day, by way 
of illustrating the scenes which surrounded 
the cradle of Christianity. This is thought 
to be, as a realistic performance, ; 
close upon the truth. We think that this 
view is altogether mistaken. We think that 
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the poetic idea of prophet, or apostle, or 
One greater than either, is far more faith- 
fully conveyed to the western world by the 
Romanesque grandeur of the draped figures 
of Raffaelle than by the photograph of some 
half-naked sheik. There is a two-fold ob- 
jection to the delineation of a bare-armed 
Moses, who recalls irresistibly the idea of 
an English washerwoman. One is, that 
once removed from the full influence of 
Oriental climate—its dreamy languor, and 
the fierce effect of a semi-tropical sun 
upon every sense—we fail to appreciate the 
aptness of costume and of habit. To the 
traveller a picture may recall a moment of 
Eastern life; to an Englishman who has 
not travelled, that which is presented is so 
inappropriate to his experience as to be 
unintelligible. 

The second objection is, that realistic Art, 
thus treating sacred story, must give us the 
carcass alone, uninformed by the spirit ; to 
indicate which is the true mission of Art. 
The great past, speaking to us in the dic- 
tion of the East, has a voice that rings with 
a music as majestic as that of Homer. It 
speaks of the time when the East was the 
cradle of the Prophet, and the source of the 
great energies that were guiding mankind. 
What is the East now? Clad in tatters, 
covered with vermin, dividing the charac- 
ters of man and of beast with much impar- 
tiality, many a prophet yet wanders in 
Palestine. We know where such men may, 
at this moment, be found. The camera can 
give a truer transcript of the inspired sheik 
of to-day than can the pencil of almost any 
artist. But are we to take such a semi- 
maniac for a Moses or an Isaiah? The 
grandeur of the early prophet is alto- 
gether lost ; and the history of Art, thus 
far, shows that it is rather by the ministry 
of those sublime lineaments and majestic 
draperies that have, in the hands of the 
great Italian painters, a definite effect upon 
our imagination, than by the reproduction 
of all the sordid features of an uncivilised 
popuiation, that poetic truth is best attained. 

One word now as to the representation of 
Jesus Christ as an actual workman. There 
is monkish authority for this; although, 
even as far as that is concerned, it is —_— 
who is claimed as the patron saint of the 
Carpenter’s craft, and not Him whom, if 
He had served so rude an apprenticeship, 
that company would, one woul think, have 
been only too proud to claim. But no one 
familiar with Hebrew literature can suppose 
that the youth of Jesus was devoted to any 
other object than the study of the law. We 
are told of his familiarity with that most 
esteemed of Jewish professions at an early 
age. We know that the devotion of the 
whole life to this one task was esteemed the 
noblest, the loftiest, and the most honour- 
able of occupations ; one with which, when 
entered on, nothing else was allowed to 
interfere. A Priori, it might have been 
supposed that such would have been the 
career selected by his parents for the Child 
of Prophecy. The devotion of money to 
the support of a young person for that end 
had all the merit of almsgiving, according 
to the law. When the testimony of the 
Evangelists as to the discourse in the Temple } 
with the doctors, and as to the intimate 
acquaintance which Christ displayed, not 
only with the Written, but with the Oral Law, 
is added to these considerations, the myth 
of the carpenter’s workshop fades into air : 
and any realistic representation, based on 
such a conception of the Divine Infancy, is 
seen to be as non-historic and unreal as the 
stiffest idol of Byzantine feebleness of con- 
ception, or the black Madonna of the Abys- 





sinian Church. 


ART IN SCOTLAND AND THE 
PROVINCES. 





GLAsGow.—A meeting has be~ held here 
for the purpose of establishing a .ond for the 
erection of a monument of some kind, as a 
memorial of Thomas Campbell, who was a 
native of Glasgow. A sum exceeding £500 was 
at once subscribed. 

BARNSLEY.—Wentworth Castle, about three 
miles from this place, has recently had a narrow 
escape from destruction by fire. The building 
contains a fine collection of pictures by the old 
masters. 

P oof the Repel Bees — or a Exhibi- 

on of the ing Society of Artists, 
which closed about the middle of January, 
proved very prosperous. The number of: pic- 
tures sold reached 200, the proceeds of which 
exceeded £4,500. The picture of ‘A Condot- 
tiere,’ by F. Leighton, R.A., which was bought, 
by subscription, out of the gallery, for the sum 
of 500 guineas, for presentation to the Corpora- 
tion Art-gallery, will shortly be placed there; if 
it is not already hung up. 

BRIGHTON.—-The Picture Gallery in connec- 
tion with the Free Library and Museum was 
opened, towards the end of January, with an 
excellent display of works in oils and water- 
colours, lent chiefly by local collectors, Captain 


Hill, Messrs. W. Webster, H. Willett, and 
others. The oil-paintings included examples of 
Messrs. Millais, R.A.. T. Faed, R.A., W. P. 


Frith, R.A., T. S. Cooper, R.A., J. Phillip, 
R.A., V. Cole, A.R.A., H, O’Neil, A.R.A.. 
the Linnells, Marcus Stone, S. Solomon, E. 
Frére, &c. Among the water-colour ‘pictures 
were conspicuous works by Sir J. Gilbert, 
A.R.A., D. Cox, W. Hunt, Copley Fielding, 
De Wint, T. M. Richardson, and others. 

LIVERPOOL.—The beautiful little picture, by 
F. Leighton, R.A., entitled ‘Weaving the 
Wreath,’ exhibited in the recent Autumn Exhi- 
bition, was nag oye by Mr. George Holt, of 
Liverpool, for the sum of 500 guineas.—The 
collection of oil-paintings and water-colour pic- 
tures belonging to the late Mr. John Mather, of 
Liverpool, was sold in that town somewhat re- 
cently, realising nearly £5,000, The number of 
works was about one hundred: among them 
were ‘England,’ T. Creswick, R.A., 1,050 gs., 
bought by Messrs. Agnew; ‘ Feeding the 
ogee F. Herring, 310 gS» bought by Mr. 
H. Gaskill ; “Sheep,” F. Ss. ry R.A., 260 
gs.; ‘ Coast Scene,’ C, Stanfield, R.A., 300 gs. ; 
‘ Expectation,’ J. Phillip, R.A., 195 gs., pur- 
chased by Messrs. Agnew. 

Rype.—At a recent meeting of the corpora- 
tion of this town, the Mayor read a letter from 
Mr. W. Adye, complaining that a picture, stated 
to be by F. Bol, and which the writer had pre- 
sented to the corporation, had been interfered 
with by a local artist, who thought proper to 
paint out an arm of one of the figures, and 
replace it by another in a different position. 
The Mayor remarked that he knew not 
whose order the alteration was made, adding it 
was “an act of gross Vandalism for a local artist 
to touch it.” A correspondent of a local news- 
paper intimates that a feeling of ‘false deli- 
cacy” prompted the alteration, whoever may 
have suggested it; and says truly that if the 

icture was. not fit to be hung in a public room, 
it ought not to have been accepted on behalf 
of the town. We certainly think the same, 
and quite agree with what the Mayor so indig- 
nantly said about the most unjustifiable act. 

WuitTLey.—A statue of the late Duke of 
Northumberland is gy og by Mr. Beall, 
a local sculptor, for Prudhoe Memorial 
Convalescent Home at Whitley, near North 
Shields. The Duke is in his uniform, 
as an admiral of the Royal Navy of Great 
Britain. 

WorcesTer.—Earl Dudley has offered to } 
defray the cost, estimated between £4,000 and 
£5,000, of flooring the nave of the cathedral 
with black and white marble. The existing floor 
is composed of stone and slate. That of the 
choir consists of encaustic tiles and marbles of 
varied colours. 


eel 


EXHIBITION OF 
WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS 


AT THE 


DUDLEY GALLERY. 

THE ninth exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings at this Gallery is now open with a col- 
lection of 586 works, for the most part by 
artists but partially known to the * -emagee 
yet there is on the walls a sprinkling of 
drawings by painters of eminence. One of 
the most commendable features of the ex- 
hibition is that of the contributions of more 
than teas ladies, many of whose works 
are of signal excellence. A very fair general 
estimate may be formed of the power and 
effect of the collection by a distant survey 
of the whole, which conveys to the inquirer 
the impression that the works around him 
are more propesly called water-colour draw- 
ings than those which by richness and sub- 
stance are called water-colour paintings. 
Thus, in comparison with the latter, the 
general effect is cold, thin, and papery in 
appearance, unrelieyed by the more mas- 
terly essays that are interspersed through 
the gathering ; and hence it may be under- 
stood that the great majority of the contri- 
butors affect that minute and sharp finish 
which has of late years much prevai 

Inasmuch as in this exhibition we find 
works by artists to whom other exhibitions 
are closed, it behoves the authorities to 
exercise greater discrimination in the 
ing, as some of the most carefully finished 
drawings are placed too high or too low for 
analysis. 

There is by E. Burne Jones a very elabo- 
rately worked drawing called ‘ Love among 
the Ruins’ (179), whereon a chapter might be 
written, as it illustrates the beginning, pro- 
gress, and end of much that is, and has been, 
done in recent water-colour Art. ‘The 
Haunted Brook’ (9), J. A. Fitzgerald, is one 
of this artist’s fairy-pictures, but it is want- 
ing in the more subtle qualities which dis- 
tinguish his fairy-subjects generally. Re- 
markable also among their surroundings are 
‘The Herring Fleet in the Sound of Kilban- 
nan’ (32), H. Macallum ; emery 
W. F. Stocks ; ‘ Study of a Head’ , 
Helen Thornycroft ; ‘A Gleaner’ (63), 
C. S. Lidderdale ; ‘A Girl listening to a 
Lark’ (135), J. H. S. Mann; ‘St. Peter's 
Church, Caen’ (229), R. Phené ber 
a subject familiar to every painter of archi- 
tecture since the earliest essays of the 
elder Prout ; ‘ Hop-picking—in Hereford- 
shire’ (293), W. S in which too much 
elaboration has been bestowed on the vegeta- 
tion to the detriment of the figures. In ‘ The 
Squire’s first Interview with the Vicar’s 
Family’ (238), E. F. Brewtnall, one of the 
young ladies has been singing, and Mr. 
Thornhill has himself taken the guitar ; but 
his movements are not graceful, neither is 
he handsome, according to the c i 
er from the text ; it is, however, one 
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of the ee - 5 ‘aay : the ——. 
‘ Against the Ti 31 enry Moore, is 
by an artist, who describes the different 


moods of the sea with pecu- 
liarly forcible, and without ing his 
means of effect exaggerated masses 
This is illustrated in ‘On the 
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he bewildered mariners to their 
fecritable fate. ‘The Sphinx at Midnight 
(331), Frank Dillon, is a new and very 
werful representation of the form. : Going 
to Market’ (358), and ‘Morning’ (359), 
F. J. Skill, are two small and very charming 
studies of figures, which have received but 
scant justice in the hanging. ‘The Argu- 
ment’ (407), W. C. Thomas, is a roduction 
of such masterly quality that it should have 
been dignified by an historical title. Other 
works of greater or less merit are ‘ The Re- 
mains of } Convent of St. Amande, Rouen’ 
(411), T. C. Dibdin ; ‘ High Street, Oxford’ 
(435), Louise Rayner ; ‘ Wonderland’ (436), 
Adelaide Claxton; ‘Judas’ (442), Henry 
Anelay ; ‘ Trout Pool, North Devon’ (453), 
E. W. Robinson; ‘One, two, three, and 
Away’ (446), Helen Thornycroft: 
Of ‘Wurtzburg? (17), A. B. Donaldson, the 
attractions are such,as would move the ar- 
-chitect rather than the artist. In the selec- 
tion of the subjects exhibited under this 
name much taste is displayed, as in ‘The 
Ludwig Canal and Rathaus, Bamberg’ 
(288), and ‘ The Bridge of Wurtzburg,’ both 
of which are marked by peculiar features. 
*Somebody’s Coming’ (25), Arthur Hill: 
the amount and the quality of the work 
bestowed on this drawing were well worthy 
of a loftier theme. There is much refine- 
ment in the figure, but it does not render 
the title. ‘No Love Lost’ (33), F. S. 
Walker. This is anything but a graceful 
theme—a husband and wife, it may be, 
showing by the expression of their features 
how much they dislike each other. The 
artist substantiates his argument, but the 
spirit of the piece has in it more of the zest 
of caricature than of pictorial Art. ‘En- 
trance to the Great Hall at Knebworth, the 
home of the late Lord Lytton’ (49), T. R. 
Macquoid. It is not always that the en- 
trances to stately halls have attraction 
enough to form an Art-study, but there is so 
much that is picturesque here that it may 
well afford material for a picture. The real 
interest of the composition is a miniature 
— of the late Lord Lytton, by Leslie 
ard, which is altogether so perfect a re- 
semblance as to declare itself at once. The 
three following are drawings distinguished 
by masterly points, which do honour to their 
respective authors—‘ Sunset near St. Ruan, 
Cornwall’ (40), C. R. Aston; ‘The Mill 
Ponds, Dorking’ (55), Charles Earle ; 
‘Church Pool, Bettws-y-Coed’ (56), Field 
Talfourd. ‘A Breakwater on the Thames’ 
(61), E. H. Foley, is remarkable for its 
close imitation of nature in its reflections 





substantial representations. 
a deep-shaded pool, rich in tangles of 
aquatic plants. One of the most agree- 
able of the small figure drawings in the 


It describes 


Arthur Stocks. We see by his rod and 
creel that he is bent on a fishing-excur- 
sion ; but at the moment he is presented, 
he is in the act of lacing his boots. It is a 
drawing of much merit, wanting perhaps in 


Izaak’s young life. Highly commendable for 
its finish and expression, is ‘ Sympathy— 
the passing Tribute of a Sigh’ (73), A. C. H. 
Luxmore, in which is presented a lady 
lamenting the death of her dove. ‘The 
Spanish Quarter of Rotterdam’ (74), Harry 
Leslie, has in it little of distinctive charac- 
ter, being even plainer as to ornament than 
are the Dutch buildings in other parts of the 
city. More attractive is ‘On the Llugwy, 
near Capel Curig’ (79), David Law. The 
locality has been ‘painted several times 
with, of course, varying success. The same 
may be said of ‘ Ecclesbourne Glen, Hast- 
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and water-surfaces, and not less so in its | 
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collection is ‘A Young Izaak Walton’ (65), | 
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a more marked definition of the period of | 





ings’ (81), George Mawley, which is made 
out with much delicacy of feeling. ‘ Por- 
trait of Mrs. J. R. Heseltine’ (88), E. J. 
Poynter, A.R.A. This is not a dress por- 
trait, the lady being simply attired in a 
gown of an ancient pattern. The features 
are grave and thoughtful, the artist having 
followed the prevalent feeling which dis- 
penses with a simper as an agreeable ne- 
cessity to portraits. ‘Hide and Seek’ (90), 
Flora Ward, is a subject involving many 
difficulties in composition ; but they are 
here very ingeniously disposed of. ‘St. 
Martin’s Summer’ (96), Hamilton Macul- 
lum, might have been illustrated more 
appropriately than by a boy in a boat. The 
title is certainly an error which is to be 
regretted, as the drawing has many merits. 
‘The Ferry-Boat,’ John Richardson, is re- 
cognised as a subject which has been too 
frequently painted, while it admits of but 
little variety of feature ; this is simply a flock 
of-sheep being ferried across a Highland 
loch. Other. works well worthy of notice 
are by Harry Leslie, J. W. Bottomley, C. 
Napier Hemy, Joseph, Knight, &c. 

Some of the best of the smaller drawings 
are, as usual, hung on the screens, as ‘A 
Study’ (504), J. D. Linton ; ‘ Elder Blos- 
som’ (510), Caroline Eastlake; ‘ Sunset’ 
(514), C. J. Lewis; ‘The Gardeners—a 
Sketch in Fresco’ (515), E. J. Poynter, 
A.R.A.; ‘La Paresseuse’ (560); and 
‘ Asleep’ (571), P. H. Calderon, R.A., &c. ; 
the whole forms a collection varied and 
interesting. 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


ATHENS.—It is reported that in digging the 
foundations for an hotel in this city, the work- 
men have discovered the remains of the Palace 
of Adrian. Two statues have also been brought 
to light. 

Boston, U.S.—A museum of Fine Arts, on 
an enormous scale, is being erected in this city. 
When completed it will probably occupy an 
area of nearly two acres. It is from the designs 
of Messrs. Sturgis and Brigham, of Boston; the 
terra-cotta ormamentations, which are most 
numerous and of great diversity, are being exe- 
cuted in England, at the Terra-Cotta Works, 
Stamford, under the superintendence of the de- 
signer, Mr. J. K. Colling. The edifice is 
medizeval in style. 

CHRISTIANSBERG.—An equestrian statue of 


| Frederick VII. is about to be erected in frpnt of 


the chateau. It will be in bronze, and is the 
design of the late sculptor, Bissen, who ranks as 
the best Danish pupil of Thorwaldsen. 

FLORENCE. — A statue of Savonarola, by 
Dupré, forms part of a monument to be erected 
to his memory in the church of the convent of 
San Marco: the famous ecclesiastic is re- 
presented in the act of preaching to the people. 

New York.—Our American cousins some- 
times entertain strange “‘ notions,”’ as in the case 
of the printers of New York, who are taking 
measures to erect a statue of the late Horace 
Greeley, in Greenwood Cemetery, out of old 
type. All printers in the United States are 
invited to contribute 9 pound weight of worn- 
out types to carry out the project.—The antiqui- 
ties from Cyprus, known as the collection of 
General di Cesnola, which was purchased by the 
authorities of New York for their museum, has 
reached the city, and been placed in the galle- 
ries prepared for it. 

Paris.—The collection of pictures belonging 
to the late M. Théophile Gautier was sold in the 
month of Janu Among them may be noted 
as the principal—‘ Lady Macbeth,’ E. Dela- 
croix, £280; ‘An Eastern View,’ Diaz, £160; 
‘ Panther on the Watch,’ Géréme, £324; ‘ Es- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides,’ a study, by 
Ingres, for the decoration of a ceiling, £1443 
* Russian rae ery £152: ‘Héad of 
a Female,’ Ricard, £136; ‘A Glade in the Forest 


—Moonlight,’ Th. Rousseav, £120. A pair of 
Sévres vases, presented by the late Emperor 
Napoleon to M. Gautier, sold for £200,— 
page wage 4 f Beaux pried a meeting held 
on the 18th of January, elected, as forei x 
bers, M. Madrazo, of Madrid, and MG mere 
of Brussels, in room of M. Schnorr and M, 
Mercandale, both deceased.—A_ singular action 
at law has somewhat recently engaged and 
amused the Art-circles of Paris. In the year 
1869, Mr. Payne, an American gentleman then 
resident in Paris, gave a commission to M. 
Clésinger, a well-known sculptor, to execute a 
bust of Miss Payne, who was about to be 
married. The price fixed upon was £240, and 
the artist set to work. According to 
of the trial as it appears in a Paris toned, Tar 
Payne stipulated that the bust was to be a 
perfect resemblance of the young lady, and yet 
that it should also- be readily recognisable by 
her father as a likeness in ten years to come: in 
other words, that a maiden of eighteen and a 
matron of twenty-eight should be exactly iden- 
tical. This strange covenant in the bargain 
im a difficult task on the sculptor, who, 
however, modelled the bust, and then submitted 
it for examination to Mr. Payne and his family ; 
it was declared to be perfect, and M. Clésinger 
received at once £160 on account. The sculptor 
then set to work upon the marble, but was 
unable to complete it before September, 1870, 
when, in consequence of the Prussian war, Mr, 
Payne and his family had returned to America. 
After hostilities had ceased they returned to 
Paris; the bust was sent home, and rejected 
the lady’s father, who would not admit that it 
bore any likeness to his daughter, and that it 
was ‘‘the bust of a woman thirty years of age.” 
The sculptor replied, “‘ That is not my fault: 
it exactly conforms with the model of which 
you approved two years ago; take it, and pay 
me the balance of £80 due to me.” “One of 
my friends,”’ was the patron’s reply, “says the 
ears are not like those of my daughter; alter 
the ears.” The sculptor took his work back, 
altered the ears, and again sent it home, but 
with no greater success; and so the matter is 
brought before the Fifth Chamber of the Civil 
Tribunal, the sculptor laying claim to the balance 
due, and Mr. Payne requiring him to refund the 
payment already made. The court had come to 
no decision at the time the story reached us, 
but it appointed M. Carpeaux, the sculptor, 
M. Hébert, the painter, and M. Guillaume, 
Director of Z’Ecole des Beaux Arts, to examine 
the bust, and give their opinion upon it. But 
as M. Fillonneau sensibly asks in the Moniteur 
des Arts—* How can these experts judge of the 
likeness unless they had been well acquainted 
with the lady’s features two years ago —a perio 
uite long enough to work a great change in 
the personal appearance of a young female > 
He adds, that if M. Clésinger does not gain his 
cause, painters and sculptors would do wisely to 
inscribe on the doors of their studios, “‘ No 
Money Returned.”—On the roth of February 
the collection of ancient and modern pictures 
belonging to Mons, A. Hartmann was 
auction. We may note the following as the 
most important works :—‘ Portrait of an Old 
Man,’ holding in his hands a coral chaplet, ts 
cribed to Aldegrever, £320; ‘ Sea-port—Sunset, 
Claude, £600; ‘ Fidelity and Love’ and ‘ Hebe 
resenting Psyche with the Cup,’ both 
granée, £280; ‘Interior of a School,’ ascrib 
to A. Van Ostade, £96; ‘The Painter showing 
the Archduke Leopold William his Pictures, 
D. Ryckaert, £166; ‘The Camp,” Swebach, 
£226; ‘An Arab Horse led by his Rider, Dela- 
croix, £400; ‘An Eastern Landscape,’ Diaz, 

404; ‘ Bathers,’ Diaz, £368; ‘ Kitchen of the 
Convent of Franciscans, at Sassuolo, in Modena, 
A. Leleux, £116; ‘Tending the Turkies, 
Troyon, £240. The whole collection realised 
nearl 200. 

Rode The Academy of St. Luke has 
elected Mr. Randolph Rogers, an American 
sculptor, one of its members. He is the first 
American upon whom this honour has been 


conferred. establish an Art 
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school in this old city of great : 
students may receive special instruction under 
the direction of Signor G. Shella. 
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CHAPTERS TOWARDS A HISTORY 
OF ORNAMENTAL ART. 


BY F. EDWARD HULME, F.LS., F.S.A. 


II. 


RESUMING our notice of some of the leading 
features of symbolic Art, we propose in the 
present paper to refer more especially, in the 
first place, to the use made of plant-form as a 
storehouse of suggestive material; afterwards 
concluding our remarks on the subject by a 
reference to those more arbitrary forms that, as 
the cross, or the symbols of the passion, have 
no connection with any natural forms, but are, 
nevertheless, so important in themselves that 
their omission would seriously impair the prac- 
tical value it is our strong desire to impart to 
these papers. 

Before definitely proceeding to take up the 
various features that, point by point, must 
engage our attention, it may, perhaps, be well 
to warn our. readers, or at least some of them, 
against attaching too strained a meaning to any 
form. Symbolic forms, granting reasonable 
knowledge in the spectator, should readily 
convey their meaning, but any idea that is so 
deep that nine persons out of ten fail to com- 
prehend it, or which from its vagueness may be 
read, according to various fancies, in many 
diverse ways, may be profound, or quaint, or 
picturesque in treatment, but it fails in one very 
essential point, simplicity and directness of 
application. In medizval times more especially 
there was a straining after hidden meanings, a 
forcing beyond due measure of all reasonable 
analogy, both in sculptural, pictorial, and literary 
art, resulting probably from, in many cases, a 
morbid and cloistered asceticism, lacking the 
healthy discipline of contact with the great 
world that stretched beyond the monastery-gate. 
Many examples of this perversion of thought 
might be here given; we need, however, but 
cite one or two examples in illustration of our 
remarks : thus Clement, one of the early fathers 
of the Church, taught that the five barley loaves 
with which our Saviour fed the multitude were 
in reality the five senses; that they were fed, 
not iri a material sense at all, but spiritually, 
through seeing Christ’s miracles and hearing 
his precepts; while Cyril, no less — 
the plain letter of the narrative, taught that 
these five barley loaves were the five books of 
Moses. The writings of Cyril abound with 
illustrations of this subordination of the literal 
and historic reading to a desire to see allegorical 
and mystic significance. As one more example, 
this time from the middle ages, we would quote 
a short passage from a book by a Bishop Du- 
randus, who died A.D. 1296. e book is in 
great part devoted to an explanation of the 
subtle meanings that he avers are to be found 
running throughout the fabric of the church, 
using the term in its most literal sense. Every 
little thing, even to the composition of the 
mortar, is here made of extreme importance. 
Of this we need give only one example, the 
bell-rope, a useful but unobtrusive piece of 
church-furniture which hitherto, we are per- 
suaded, has been but to our readers a convenient 
means of ringing the bell that summons the 
congregation. The old monk, however, sittin 
in the twilight of the abbey-belfry, sees muc 
more in it than this: to him “the hanging ro 
by which the bell is pulled is humility, or the 
life of the preacher; the same rope also showeth 
us the measure of our own life. Besides this, 
since the rope hath its beginning from the wood 
upon which the bell hangeth, by which is to be 
understood the cross’’ (a point which, to his own 
satisfaction at least, he had proved in a pre- 
ceding chapter), * it doth thus rightly typify Holy 
Scripture, which doth flow down from the w 
of the Holy Cross. As also the repe is com 
of three strands, so doth the Holy Scripture 
consist of a trinity, namely, of history, allegory, 
and morality. Again, the rope reacheth unto 
the hands by which it is , because Scrip- 
ng ought to proceed unto good works. Also, 

e raising and lowering of the in ringing, 
doth denote that Holy Seri woe gata some- 
times of high matters, sometimes of low; or 





that the preacher speaketh sometimes 
things for the sake of some, az: sometimes pond 
descendeth for the sake of others. Again, the 
— draweth the rope downwards when he, 
rom contemplation, descendeth into active life, 
but is himself drawn upwards when, under the 
teaching of Scripture, he is raised in contempla- 
tion.” True symbol is picture-teaching; ex- 
pressing, as it does, great truths, and pleasantly 
stimulating the mind and the imaginative facul- 
ties to achieve this aim, it must speak a language 
readily to be comprehended. ‘ 
Plants are so abundant in themselves, so 
widely spread over the earth, so pleasing to the 
senses, that they naturally furnish numerous illus- 
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Fig. 1. 


trations for symbolic teaching ; hence the allusions 
in the Bible to the withering grass, the fadin 
flower, the parable of the wheat and tares, an 
the illustration used by the apostle to explain 
something of the mystery of the resurrection of 
the dead, the grain sown in the earth; to these 
we are sure that many others may readily be 
added by the reader on reflection. 

There is, perhaps, no symbol more universally 
met with in Christian Art than the palm-branch ; 
it is so essentially a feature in any great rejoicing, 
to deck the place where the festivities are held 
with wreaths and garlands, that some symbol of 
this character seems only natural, and the palm 
being bold in character and abundant in those 
countries that were the first centres of Chris- 





fig. 2. 


tianity, became thus selected as the type or 
symbol of rejoicing, of triumph over victory won ; 
and it was doubtless the more readily adopted 
from the reference in the vision of St. John to 
the innumerable companies of the ified 
spirits that, clothed in spotless white, bear in 
their hands the palm-branch. The palm was 
originally assigned in Art to martyrs alone, but 
after a while it became appropriated to all those 
who had died in the Christian faith. It is largely 
used in the catacombs. Fig. 6 is an earl 

example from this source; in this instance it 
surrounds what is known as the sacred mono- 
gram, a form to be dealt with at greater len, 
in our next paper, when we proceed to consider 
the use of inscriptions, &c., in ornamental Art. 





Fig. 3. 


Another symbolic plant, the vine, is of almost 

ually common occurrence with the last. 
Chris t, in his oo so clearly spoke of 
himself as the Vine, that it naturally became 
intimately associated symbolically with Him. 
Examples of it are exceedingly abundant in 
Byzantine Art, an art essentially symbolic in all 
its features. Many good examples may be seen 
on carved ivory caskets of this od in the 
South Kensington Museum. e chair of 
St. Maximinian, Ravenna, sixth-century work, 
is entirely overlaid with panels of ivory; 
on these are various scriptural subjects, each 

ing from those adjoining by lines of 
ornament of a bolic character, chiefly vine 
with its fruit, peacocks, lions, lambs, doves, 





bunches of grapes. 
used as ex ve of general temporal pros 
as in the blessing of Jacob by Isaac, ‘ with corn 
and wine have I sustained him.” In classic 
Art it is, with the ivy, associated with the service 
ofthe lly, th speci 
ily, the large white ies so common! 

met with in gardens, the Lilium candidum of 
botanical nomenclature, is very commonly met 
with in early Art as the badge and symbol of 

urity of life; hence in many old pictures the 

irgin bears a lily, or, in other cases, as in 
treatments of the Annunciation, angel visitants 
are seen presenting it to her. Roman 
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Fig. 4. 


Catholic countries the sno is from a 
similar motive dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
and on particular festivals her altars are decked 
with it. On this account it is im t that 
the student should be familiar with these plants ; 
he will find illustrations of the lily under the 
scientific name given above in many good 
works on Botany, while the may be 
"ithe peedon- ower is Sesly nod in decors 
e -flower - 
tive Art to symbolise, as its name im the 
passion of our Lord, and it can only appro- 
priately be used symbolically in this pa 
connection ; it is an illustration of that straining 
after analogy that we have already objected to 
asa ish, but as it has gradually assuned its 









especially a iate symbol, but the followin 
are come of the points that are thus ensocietod 
with the sufferings of Gethsemane and 


The ten members, five petaloid, five scpalold, 
composing the perianth or outer ring of the 


flower, stand for the tles, Peter being 
absent because he d his master, Judas, 
because he meanly betrayed Him; the rays 
forming the coronet of the flower are the glory ; 
the ovary to ont eal 2 Se 
4 theit globose stigmas being the nails, 
while the five stamens are 

The plant, from its large and handsome flowers 
and fine palmate leaves, is one well worthy in 


obviously without any symbolic 
under-current of — or else in the 
connection above . Though the ~ 
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either indigenous or of earlier introduction and 

more comeiate acclimatisation ; plants, there- 

fore, more familiar to the designer. ; 

In ancient Art—Egyptian,Ass ; a 

the lotus is a very conspicuous feature, 

cases considerably conventionalised in treatment, 
but still, nevertheless, sufficiently testifying to 
the natural type-form. : Among the Egyptians 
especially do we find it used, the capitals of 
their columns, their jewellery, drinking-vessels, 
surface-ornament, &c., being all largely depen- 
dent for their effect upon the ornamental forms 
more or less obviously based on this plant. As 
illustrations of the great poms | of designs thus 
developed, we have represented in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 
and §, four patterns from mummy wrappings, the 
outer covering or cartonage of the mummy being 
ee overlaid almost entirely from head to 
oot with continuous lines of such ornament, 
each band about an inch in width, and each 
being complete in itself, and having no con- 
nection with those above or below it, though 
placed in immediate contact with them. Nu- 
merous examples of this feature may be seen in 
the British Museum and other large national 
collections, as the Louvre, the Berlin Museum, 
&c. In Fig. 2 the decorative effect is produced 
by the flower alone, facing alternately upwards 
and downwards; in Fig. 1 the designer has 
removed the flowers that in example Fig. 2 
were reversed, placing in their stead two fruit 
forms, and on these a third cut open so as to 
show the internal structure, a form very similar 
to that seen on cutting an orange cross-way in 
half. In Fig. 3 the design is entirely com- 
pane of these cross sections, giving a simple 
ut pleasing patera form, while in Fig. 5 fruit 
forms alternate with a series of detached petaloid 
members. 

Among the Assyrians few plants appear to 
have had any symbolic meaning, though many are 
represented pictorially in their sculptures, using 
the term pictorially here as implying a certain 
natural character and picturesque treatment as 
opposed to the nec modification requisite 
in decorative work. ere is, however, one 
form that is of continual occurrence ; it is of a 
very conventional nature, but it has been sup- 

by some whose opinions have value to 
represent the tree of life, a sacred and mysterious 
symbol entering into all the religious systems 
of the East, that we meet with in the earliest 
chapters of the Bible amidst the delights of 
the earthly Eden, and in the last chapter we 
meet with again in the heavenly Paradise. 
The Assyrian symbol is generally flanked by 
eagle-headed figures. It may probably have 
some reference to the groves so frequently found 
in various idolatrous systems, as in our early 
Druidic rites, and which so repeatedly became the 
object of worship with the Jewish people and 
the cause of national humiliation and punish- 
ment. ‘The Lord shall smite Israel as a reed 
is shaken in the water, and he shall root up 
Israel out of this good land, and he shall scatter 
them because they have made them groves,” 
Mahomet is described, in the fifty-third chapter of 
the Koran, as having seen the angel Gabriel by 
the lote-tree, which stands in the seventh heaven 
on the right hand of the eternal throne. It is also 
called the tree fooba, tooba signifying everlast- 
ing beatitude. Moore, in his ‘ Paradise and 
the Peri,” it will be remembered, introduces it 
in the following lines :— 


“ Farewell, ye odours of earth, that die, 

Passing away like a lover's sigh ; 

My feast is now of the tooba-tree, 

Whose scent is the breath of Eternity.” 
_ The rose is from time to time met with both 
in Christian and Pagan Art. Among some of 
the northern nations a rose was suspended in 
the place of deliberation where weighty matters 
requiring secrecy were discussed, hence the 
modern expression sub rosa. In classic fable 
we meet this same idea again, as Cupid is repre- 
sented giving a rose to Harpocrates, the God 
of Silence. It is a very favourite flower of the 
Persians and other Eastern races, being freely 
introduced both into their poetry and religious 
belief; thus, when Abraham was thrown into 
fire by heathen persecutors, the flames accordin 
to Persian tradition, became a bed of roses : the 
Persian feast of roses is held each year ‘with 
great rejoicings, In Christian Art the rose 





enters from time to time owing to its association 
with several legends; thus we are told that a 
virgin named Dorothea, after sufferin —- 
dom in Czesarea, converted the scribe Theophilus 
to Christianity by sending him some roses from 
Paradise. A golden rose is one of the greatest 
honours that a sovereign can receive at the 
hands of the Pope. Henry VIII., in addition to 
his title of Fidei Defensor, received one from 
Alexander VI. The Roman emperors also 
used it as a means of conferring distinction upon 
those they wished to honour. Among the 


Fig. 6. 


numerous titles given in medizeval times to the 
Virgin Mary we find Santa Maria della Rosa, 
that flower being consecrated to her; hence it 
may often be seen represented in old frescoes 
and pictures, either in the hand of the Virgin 
mother, or of her son. Dante, in allusion to 
this, writes :— 


“ Here is the Rose, 
Wherein the Word Divine was made incarnate.” 


We need scarcely remind our readers of the 
heraldic use of the flower, the rose of England, 
like the thistle of Scotland, and the Irish sham- 
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Fig. 8. 


rock, being too familiar a symbol to need more 
than a passing mention. The Tudor rose, as it 
is termed, is largely used in the later medizeval 
decoration on the conclusion of that desolating 
strife, which, from the emblems chosen by the 
rival factions, is known in history as the War of 
the Roses. 

a plants, in addition to those national 
symbols referred to, have heraldic and symbolic 
significance, the columbine, one of the badges 
borne by the House of Lancaster, Fig. 16, the 
broom-plant of the Plantagenets, and many 





others being found, though we must not here 
linger to further elucidate their meaning. 

The Scotch clans each has its appro- 
priate badge; thus, to quote a few instances, 
the Camerons bear the oak; Macgregor, the 
pine; Maclachlan, the mountain ash; Mac- 
donald, the heath, known botanically as Zrica 
tetralix, the allied species, Z. cinerea, being 
borne by the Macalisters ; Chisholm, the alder $ 
Buchanan, the birch; Campbell, the myrtle ; 








Macpherson, the box; and Robertson, the 
brake 


Should any of our student-readers, to whom 
the subject is new, care to seek out examples for 
themselves, they will find the glass-quarries in 
our old churches very often full of suggestive 
designs, sometimes purely decorative, but 
rally either heraldic symbols of earthly rank and 
glory, or else of religious significance. We have _ 
in Fig. 12 illustrated a curious example, a fungus 
springing amidst the moss; as this is not met 
with elsewhere, its meaning must remain an 
open question, We may either consider that 
some medizval fungologist admired it for its 
own sake,—the various forms and the rich vari 
of colours seen in fungi being often strikingly 
beautiful,—or, as we prefer to think, chose it as 
an emblem of the lowly state of man, the fragility 
of his frame, the transience of all his m 
glory. We may here just mention, though 
somewhat foreign to our subject, that in 
Museum of Economic Geology, our readers may 
see a very curious vase of Chinese manufacture, 
the body of the vase being shaped like a large 
hollowed fungus, while at its base, and surround- 
ing its stem, are other and smaller fungoid 
forms. Many other plant-forms may be met 
with, more or less familiar, in their sees 
our space, however, requires us to forbear from 
any more lengthy comment, and we must now 
leave the matter to the industrious research of 
those who read these few remarks, if we have 
succeeded in awakening an interest in the sub- 
ject in the minds of any such. 

Of the four elements as they were formerly 
termed, earth, air, fire, and water, various - 
bolic treatments are found, though, except of the 
last, they are few in number. The earth, when 
thus symbolised, is ordinarily shown asa sphere; 
thus, in our last paper, we saw that the peacock, 
emblem of the risen and glorified soul, was 
rising from a small . or ball; the air, from 
its nature, presented great difficulties, but in 
almost all periods of Art it is suggested by a 
powdering of stars; while fire is generally 
a human head, or among the Greeks and 
Romans, that of Apollo, from whence rays of 
fire proceed, as a suggestion: of the radiant 
glory issuing from the sun, the great heat- 

ver, 

“on Egyptian Art water is represented by a 
series of equal zig-zag lines, Fig. 4, and it is 
curious to notice that in our astronomical signs 
of the zodiac, Aquarius, the water-bearer, has a 
similar form for his distinguishing symbol. This 
sign would appear to convey very truly the idea 
of such a river as the Nile, in its suggestion of 
easy equable rippling motion; while in the 
Assyrian slabs we have the representation of 
the Tigris, a swiftly flowing stream, deep in its 
channel, and with a large body of water. We 
find that the water, though still represented 
in a conventional manner, a conventionality, 
however, in this case probably arising from 
inability to produce a more natural representation, 
as the fish sometimes added, or the trees fringing 
the stream, are purely naturalistic, differs in its 
forms from the Egyptian types, as here the 
water is drawn out into longer forms, terminated 
by lines curling over, and thus giving the idea 
of a rapid current, the stream hurrying along in 
turmoil, and forming from time to time small 
waves. In Greek Art the conventional represen- 
tation of water is the wave-scroll. In this we 
have a suggestion of the small and comparatively 
regular waves of the Mediterranean Sea breaking 
upon the shore. The ceaseless flow and steady 
force of the waves are here symbolised; the 
changeableness and variety of nature being 
subdued and lost in the general idea of their 
continuous flowing. It may perhaps appear 
that we have been scarcely fair in taking rivers 
asat in the first two instances, and the sea 
in the third; but in this respect we can e 4s 
back on the materials at hand ; and it + be 
seen on consideration that in Egypt, with the 
Nile, a river more than two thousand miles long, 
flowing throughout the whole length of the 
country, the source of the fruitfulness of the land 
and the great highway of commerce, and the sea 
fringing but a small part of the country, the 
river would naturally be most familiar to the 
people and would afford the type. In Assyria 
again, an inland country, whose inhabitants 
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could only be acquainted with the sea through 
their foreign conquests in Palestine and other 
sea-bordered lands, were two fine rivers, havin 
a course of more than a thousand miles through 
the heart of the land, the two t cities 
Nineveh and Babylon being built on the banks of 
the Tigris and the Euphrates ively, so that 
here again the rivers became of necessity the 
type-form. In Greece the case is most wy me 
reversed; we know from history that the 

were great mariners and colonists, and by a 
glance at the map we at once see that while the 


Fig. 1. 





Fig. 10. 


land has few rivers, and those but small, it is 
almost entirely surrounded by the sea, and 
has a deeply indented shore-line. Politically 
also, in addition to the mainland, it consisted of 
a very large number of sea-girt islands. Under 
these physical conditions the Greeks were of 
necessity a maritime people, and thésea-waves, 
rather than the fountains and rivers, became the 
type. 

Various geometrical figures have, as we briefly 
indicated in our first essay, been at various times 
employed with symbolic meaning, of which the 





Fig. 12. 


circle is perhaps the most commonly met with, as a 
type of a never-beginning, never-ending eternity. 
The equilateral triangle, symbol of the Trinity 
in Unity ; the hexagon as typifying the attributes 
of Deity, power, love, majesty, mercy, wisdom, 
and justice; and the octagon, signifying regene- 
ration, hence a common form for fonts and 
baptisteries, are all commonly to be found. In 
Fig. 9 we have an ingenious a ent of the 
circle and two equilateral triangles, from a church 
in Nuremberg; while in Fig. 8 the combina- 
tions of arcs symbolises in one figure, by the 


Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 





actual blending of the curved continuous line 
with a slenguiee character, the idea embodi 
in the equilateral triangle and circle—the Trinity, 
the Unity, the eternity of the Deity. 

A ee ingenious treatment for giving expres- 
sion to these articles of faith is often met with in 
old glass, &c.; the form is shown in Fig. A 
If the reader will draw it out to a larger scale 
than our space here permits, placing in the 
central circle the word Deus, in the remaining 
three the words, Pater, Filius, and Spiritus 
Sanctus respectively ; in the curved bands be- 





tween the circles the words non est, and in the 
straight bands joining the outer circles with the 
central one, the word est; he will find that he 
has all the materials at hand to give utterance to 
several of the leading dogmas held throughout 
Christendom. Should he desire to realise the 
eternity of Deity, he finds it expressed in the 

es surro the Divine names. Should 
he wish to emphasize the individuality of the 
persons, he reads Pater non est Filius, Filius 
non est Spiritus Sanctus, Spiritus Sanctus non 
est Pater. Should he wish to grasp the idea of 
the equal Divinity, he meets with it by reading 
from the outer circles the central one—Pater 
est Deus, Filius est Deus, Spiritus Sanctus est 


are occasi met with in m 


A series of fi , known as passion symbols, 
ade a ediseval Art, 
generally painted or ¢arved on shields or panels ; 





Fig. 15. 


these fi refer to the sufferings at the close 
of our Lord’s life. Figs. 10, 11, 13, and 14, are 
illustrations, the objects represented being the 
ladder, hammer, pincers, and nails used at the 
Crucifixion, the thorny crown, and seamless 
robe ; on this last are dice, lots being cast a the 
Roman soldiers for its possession. ther 
common symbols thus introduced are the pillar 
and scourge, the spear, the reed and the sponge, 
thirty pieces of silver. A particularly good 
example of this use of the passion symbols may 
be seen in a panel at Bishops Lydeard Church, 
Somersetshire, where a central shield containing a 
pierced heart, and nail-imprinted hands and feet, 
is surrounded by the thorny crown, the angles 
being filled by the nails, hammer, ladder, 
lantern, cross, pincers, and pillar. We have 
also seen good examples from Swafham Church, 
Norfolk; and in a little church at Mildenhall, 





Fig. 16. 


near Marlborough, Wiltshire. Of all the symbols 
connected with the Crucifixion none stand so pro- 
minently forward as the cross. The Atonement, 
which it pre-eminently symbolises, must be 
regarded as the very key-note of Christianity ; 
it mes thus of universal] application in every 
age and in every Christian race ; once the badge 
of suffering and shame, for ever after the symbol 
of victory, to suggest the ern plan of our 
noblest buildings, to crown their loftiest summits. 
The cross, as the symbol of the Crusades, where- 
in the chivalry of the western nations of E 

shed blood and treasure lavishly to rescue 
Holy Land from the yoke of the hated infidel, 
enters largely into heraldry, a great number of 
modifications of the typical form being met 
with. 


The nimbus, though in its origin, a 
fact that at first caused coatthnidis opposition 
to its introduction into Christian Art, is now one 
of the familiar symbols of religious Art. In early 
examples, as in . a. 18, 19, itis circular, and 
frequently enriched th pain stamped, “= 
the 


cumference, as in Fig. 18. In these early ex- 
amples the nimbus is sufficiently substantial to 
completely hide any — behind it, so that in 
or ee in our National Gallery for ex- 
ample, where a number of saints, martyrs, or 


confessors are grouped together, great parts 


SN 


se. 


Fig. 17. 





of the faces of those in the rear are blotted out, 
the nimbus forms themselves overlapping like 
tiles on q roof. pane ~~ — the fifteenth 
century a great c too! a tive 
effect was produced, it beunthe al fa form 
instead of circular, and was limited to a thin 
golden line, as in Raphael’s well-known cartoons, 
or the perhaps still more familiarly known pic- 
ture, by Delaroche, of the ‘ Christian Martyr.’ 
The nimbus form, known as the 
Vesica, was applied only to Deity and the Vir- 
gin Mary. It differs from the nimbus in sur- 
rounding the entire person. It is a common 





Fig, 18 
form in ecclesiastical Art, for though its use as 


a glory or nimbus is limited, as we have stated, 
the form itself is largely used in panelling, 
window-traceries, or even as in Fig. 15, an 
example from Millom Church, Cumberland, for 
entire windows. The form is produced by two 
equal arcs intersecting each other. 
The anchor, dedicated especially to St. 
Clement, since it was the instrument of his 
martyrdom, he being tied to an anchor and 
flung into the sea, but a symbol in a general sense 
of Christian steadfastness ; the lamp illumining 
the darkness; the crown or wreath implying 
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Fig. 19. 
soverei ,victory won, are all occasi met 
with. ine mf each saint has ernie om 


ishin bol, often something connected with 
Eis or hee martyrdom : thus St. Paul bears a 
sword, St. Catherine a spiked wheel; or it may be 
something associated with some event in life: 
thus St. Peter bears the We see in the 
thunderbolt of Jupiter, the trident of eee, 
the caduceus of Mercury, the helmet spear 
of Minerva, the thyrsus of Bacchus, and aoe | 
others, this same association of symbol wit 

rticular persons in classic Art, and again in 
Fs tian work, each god having his appropriate 





symbol. 
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| entitled, as av rfect example of engravings | to give on this page two specimens. They will 
THE SHORES OF F IFE. hs ‘oe Abang Cy graver, and often from the | sustain us in our recommendation of the k. 
| pencil, of a fine artist—William meng By | It by no means aaa for success exclusively 
a7 : ‘ os i Messrs. Edmon- | on illustrations ; the most interesting and > 
, this beautiful work, giving to | the courtesy of the publishers, g popu 
sy - ‘high = - which it is undoubtedly | ston and Douglas, of Edinburgh, we are enabled escribed by the 


———————— 


St. Andrew's, from the Sea. 


pens of several eminent writers—men of letters, | naturalists, and men of science. 


Dunfermline Abbey. 


In fact, the | volume would be of great value if the pencil ot 


the artist had done nothing for it; and a cheaper | edition would be in the hands of all tourists | amid the picturesque scenery of the country. 
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ANTIQUITIES OF CYPRUS. 


In a recent number of the Art-Yournal there 
was a comprehensive notice of the ancient sculp- 
tures discovered at Cyprus by General Palma di 
Cesnola, the United States Consul at Larnaka, 
A portion of these was exhibited by Messrs. 
Rollin and Fenardent, in Great Russell Street, 
which, had they been all that are known, would 
have constituted a wonderful addition to any his- 
torical collection of sculpture, for it contains ex- 
amples of Pheenician, Greeco-Egyptian,"Assyrian, 
and early Greek Art. Our own sculptural col- 
lection we have regarded as unique, although 
referring to times when men counted their years 
by Olympiads, and the lives of both Phidias and 
Pericles may be read as memoranda of but 
yesterday. But while celebrating the glories of 
this discovery we are oppressed by the reflection 
that the collection has escaped us, having been 
purchased by the American Government, subject 
to certain proposed conditions to which our 
authorities declined to accede. It is sub- 
mitted that almost on any honourable terms 
these sculptures should have been secured, as 
they would have greatly contributed to the 
history of sculpture from the dawn to the even- 
tide of the art, which cannot be said of any other 
existing collection. 

We have now to notice the publication of 
thirty-six plates of these objects, from a selection 
made by C. T. Newton, M.A., keeper of the 
Greek and Roman antiquities in the British 
Museum. They have been photographed by S. 
Thompson, and printed by the Alethetype pro- 
cess, which is pronounced permanent. $The size 
of these plates is twelve inches by ten, and they 
represent one hundred objects, the set being 
accompanied by an ‘‘ Introduction” by S. Colvin, 
M.A., and published by Messrs. Mansell & Co., 
No. 2, Percy Street. 

The selection illustrates, as far as may be at 
present known, the progress of sculpture from its 
earliest forms to an advanced state, embodying 
representations of superior divinities; and the 
collection exhibited in Great Russell Street 
contained hundreds of sacred, domestic, and 
fanciful objects, which may be regarded as pro- 
totypes of everything that has been done in the 
same spirit by the Greeks and Romans. Even this 
selection exhibits the relations between Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Phoenician, and Greek Sculpture; 
and we may here express surprise that in so lon 
a course of imitative Art as is here represented, 
it should have been ‘left for the Greeks to 
develop the utmost beauties of the human form. 
The character of Egyptian sculpture shows that 
the art was omiined erfect ; but to take, for 
instance, one feature of an’ Egyptian statue, we 
should be lost in wonder that the treatment of 
the eye should remain identical century after 
century, did we ‘not know that the pattern was 
gr a and maintained by the priesthood. 

e thus unseemly eyelid of the Egyptians was 
copied by all who followed them in the path of 
sculpture until the Greeks imitated the - line 
which combined both eyelid and eyelash, and 
produced even examples “‘ sweeter than the lids 
of Juno’s eyes ;”” so imparting to the eye a life- 
like intensity. 

The series commences with Pheenician or 
Corinthian vases, and others of a variety of 
grotesque and fanciful designs. To these gene- 
rally neither name nor pw can be assigned, 
beyond it may be’those that represent _ ors 
and perhaps Hermaphroditos. The tian 
taste prevails early, as it appears in readily exe- 
cuted dog-headed figures, and dedi statues 
of kings or priests. These are followed by others 
exhibiting the influence of the manner, 
and there are several remarkable for even a 
Phrygian character of costume. From these we 
Pass to two colossal figures: one an early idea 
= ray Ppa the lion’s skin, weet quiver ; 

e second figure represents a priest of Aphrodite. 
There are also some of Senenen Among the 
last examples are various archaic heads, repre- 
senting kings or a. and showing in 


degrees traces of an Egyptian and an 
manner ; three heads of a later period of H 
Art ; a figure ofa priest, and others, carrying the 


story of sculpture into th emorable periods 
of Hellenic Art. ' a: 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY.—Mr. W. H. B. 
Davis and Mr. J. Hodgson have been 
elected Associates of the Royal Academy. 
Probably these elections will have surprised 
a large proportion of our readers, although 
both are artists of considerable merit. Of 
Mr. Hodgson’s productions comparatively 
little is known; and Mr, Davis owes his 
fame mainly to his picture exhibited last 
year, ‘A Panic,’—cattle alarmed at a thun- 
der-storm. "He has, however, laboured 
hard and honourably for many years past, 
and is unquestionably entitled to the rank 
he has attained. So long as the mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy persistently 
refuse to redeem the pledge they gave 
the country{—to make additions to the 
list of Associates, and unjustly as well as 
unwisely continue to limit the number to 
“twenty,” so long will many artists be 
kept out who have admitted rights to any 
honours the Institution can give them. It 
would be hard to guess why they postpone 
elections of such men as Peter Graham, 
Marcus Stone, Leader, Birket Foster, the 
older and the younger Linnells, John Faed, 
Val Prinsep, Boughton, Long, Burgess, 
G. B. O’Neill, Storey, Hardy, and several 
others, whose names are always prominent 
in any exhibition of British Art. Mr. 
Hodgson and Mr. Peter Graham were equal 
as to what is termed the “ scratches ;’ next 
were Mr. Marcus Stone and Mr. Prinsep ; 
Mr. Hodgson passing his competitors on the 
ballot. X very large majority elected Mr. 
T. O. Barlow in the room of Mr. R. J. Lane, 
as Associate engraver. 

THE HANGERS AT THE EXHIBITION OF 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY will be Messrs. 
Herbert, Dobson, Millais, Redgrave, and 
Charles Landseer. 

RoyAL ACADEMY.—The new story of 
Burlington House will be adorned with a 
series of eight statues ; we have not heard 
what the subjects are to be, nor the names 
of the sculptors to whom the works will be 
intrusted, but it may be taken for granted 
that they will be placed in the hands of 
members of the Academy. 
~ THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM.—It 
is rumoured that General Scott is to be the 
successor of Mr. Henry Cole: it is possible, 
although, as yet, few will believe it ; unless 
another rumour be true, that Mr. Cole 
after his retirement desires to show “how 
badly they can do without him,” to render 
it manifest that things must become worse 
instead of better, and that any other 
manager would be sure to get the Museum 
into a muddle and a mess. Perhaps among 
the officials there are some who could com- 
mand a park of artillery, or arrange the 
manceuvres of the Channel fleet ; but it is 
not likely they will be placed in positions 
for the exercise of natural qualifications for 
service so opposed to their education, study, 
and experience. Just as unlikely, it appears 
to us, is it that the eminent officer in ques- 
tion will be able to perform the duties of 
Secretary and Director of the Kensington 
Museum. , 

SouTH KENSINGTON MusEuM.—A cir- 
cular has lately been —_ prea Science 
and Art Department, to the following pur- 

:—“The Lords ‘of the Committee of 
Council on Education consider it desirable 
that the students of the Schools of Art 
throughout the United Kingdom should be 
encouraged to make copies of ancient wall 

intings found in churches or other old 

ildings in the neighbourhood of their 
respective schools, and decide that — 
of £5, £3, £2, and £1, should be o 


for successful copies of such paintings, with 
the condition that the Depuenint tend 
have the right of Ss the drawings 
sent, in at prices to be fixed by the Inspector- 
General of Art..... The master of a 
School of Art will be at liberty to prepare 
copies of such wall paintings himself, and 
to submit them for purchase ; but they will 
be ineligible for prizes. All drawings must 
} e*to scale, and must be within the 
size of an imperial sheet.” 
_ A NEw BRITISH INSTITUTION.—A meet- 
ing has;been held, under the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales, with a view to revive the 
time-honoured British Institution, by hold- 
ing annual exhibitions of living and de- 
ceased masters at the International Build- 
ing South Kensington. “ Over the way,” we 
know there are the Vernon, the Sheepshanks, 
part of the Turner, with other collections— 
the very highest efforts of the British school 
of the last fifty years. Another exhibi- 
tion in the locality, distant two miles from 
Hyde Park Corner, does not seem likely to 
succeed ; neither does it appear necessary. 
When the British Institution was originated, 
and for many years afterwards, there were 
but two annual exhibitions in London—the 
Institution and the Royal Academy at 
Somerset House. Last year, and during 
several previous years, there were in the 
Metropolis more than twenty exhibitions of 
modern pictures ; while at Burlington House 
there is an annual exhibition of paintin 
by ancient and d masters of merit, 
importance, and value, such as the British 
Institution never reached, and certainly 
such as the International Exhibition cannot 
—_ to reach. 

NTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1873. 
—The Commissioners have decided to offer 
to Art-societies, which have no fixed places 
for the display of their works, space wherein 
each society may exhibit its productions 
apart from others. We scarcely know what 
Art-institution there is, at least, in London, 
so destitute of a gallery as to render the 
offer acceptable. 

THE ACADEMIE DES BEAUX-ARTS of 
Paris has elected, as corresponding mem- 
bers in the section of Painting, Messrs. 
Leighton, Matejko, and Dauban, in the room 
of nel Schwin, d’Aligny, and Bodinier, 
deceased. The compliment paid to the 
English artist is, doubtless, in some degree 
due to his long residence in Paris during 
the early part of his career for the purpose 
of studying the works of some of the leading 
French painters. 

Mr. HENRY WARREN.—We much regret 
to learn that this excellent artist and inesti- 
mable gentleman has resigned the position 
he so long held with honour and credit, as 
President of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colours. He has, it is understood, 
nearly lost his sight, For some years past, 
he has been gradually becoming unable to 
pursue his professional labours. He carries 
with him into com ery “ private life” the 
esteem and cegued of all whose friendship 
or acquaintance he has made, and ample 
proofs of public approval. The productions 
of his pencil are not his only good works. 
We hope that steps will be taken, by some 
testimonial, to mark the esteem in which he 
is held. 

THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT 
ViENNA will be fully described and exten- 
sively illustrated in the: Art-Fournal, begin- 

ing such descriptions and illustrations on 
the 1st of May, and continuing them monthly 
during the remainder of the year. The en- 
gravings will be chosen from the best and 
most ive contributions of the several 
leading manufacturers of the world, 





giving due prominence to those of England. 
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The letterpress will be furnished by a gentle- 
man of large knowledge and experience in 
Art-manufacture, who will have peculiar faci- 
lities and advantages under his control and 
at his command ; while the details concern- 
ing Art proper will be supplied by an artist 
who is also a man of letters. The [pro- 
prietors of the Art-Fournal are, therefore, 
sanguine in their expectation of rendering 
this illustrated report not only interesting, 
but valuable to all classes and orders of 
producers; thus preserving the leading 
feature by which that Journal is distin- 
guished, and continuing to sustain it as a 
power which the manufacturers of all 
countries receive not only instruction, but 
the rewards that accrue from honourable 
publicity. 

Mr. Cope, R.A., Professor of Painting 
at the Royal sAcademy, terminated his 
course of lectures on the 6th ult. The 
series on Sculpture, by Mr. Weekes, R.A., 
commenced on the 11th. 

Mr. TWEEDIE has just completed an ad- 
mirable portrait of the late Mr. Graves, M.P. 
for Liverpool, and is now engaged on one 
of H.R.H. Prince Arthur. 

THE ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ SOCIETY 
opened its soirées for the season at the 
rooms of the Society of British Artists, 
which, from their size and number, proved 
admirably adapted for the display of works, 
and the gathering of members who, with 
invited friends, attend these conversazionti. 
The exhibition on this occasion sustained 
the reputation of this body. 

THE GRAPHIC SOCIETY met onthe 12th 
ult., and exhibited an interesting gathering 
of works in oil and water-colours. 

Mr. HENRY WALLIs has recently ac- 
quired from M. Meissonier a picture which 
we shall not do wrong in describing as the 
chef-d’euvre of this famous artist. It bears 
no title at present, but it may be called 
‘ The Village Sign-painter,; who is showing 
a companion, a veritable fostil/on of the 
ancient régime, his artistic efforts on a huge 
sign-board, whereon is a long and lanky 
Bacchus bestriding a wine-cask. The 
painter looks into the face of the other with 
a most humorous yet perfectly satisfied 
air, as if saying,“ Did you ever see any- 
thing finer than that ?” while the post-boy 
stands, twirling an ear of corn in his mouth, 
with his head a little on one side, examining 
the work in connoisseur-fashion, yet unde- 
cided what reply to give. It is an out-door 
scene, and the marvellous truth and finesse 
with which every part is worked out even 
Meissonier himself has never excelled. 
The picture—about 2 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. in 
size—was in London for a few days only 
last month, when we had the opportunity 
of seeing it: it has been returned to Paris, 
as M. Meissonier is desirous of going over it 
again, before sending it to the a proaching 
exhibition in Vienua. We shall doubtless 
find future occasion to recur to this very 
remarkable work. Mr. Wallis has, we 
understand, paid to the artist no less a 
sum than £ 4,000 for this comparatively small 
picture. Another of Mr. Wallis’s recent 
valuable acquisitions, intended for his 
spring exhibition, is a picture by an artist 
with whose name we are unacquainted, 
M. Castres. It represents a train of ambu- 


lances conveying sick and wounded soldiers 
along a road covered with snow; a most 


striking and powerfully painted pict 
looking like the production, of a nit cama 
Art, rather than that of a oung painter, as 
we hear the artist is. T is, too, will find 
notice hereafter in our columns, when it is 
hung in the gallery in Pall Mall. 
THE ALEXANDRA PALACE AND PARK 
we learn from advertisements, will be opened 





in May. It will, we fear, be a very different 
affair from that we hoped and expected it 
to be. At least, Mr. Francis Fuller (whom 
we accept as oy so anticipates in 
a letter he has recently addressed to the 
Lord Mayor. We suspend judgment, how- 
ever, until inquiry and, perhaps, some ex- 
perience give us the means of forming it 
more correctly than we can now do. 

“THE CHALLENGE Cup” produced for 
the Crystal Palace Company, “ valued 
at one thousand pounds,” and /ent, from 
year to year, as the prize of the “ National 
Musical Union,” has been exhibited in the 
chancel of the Palace, and attracted much 
attention. It is from the design of Mr. S. 
J. Nicholls, architect, and has been executed 
in silver gilt by Messrs. Cox and Sons, of 
Southampton Street, the eminent makers of 
church-plate, ecclesiastical ornaments, &c. 
The cup is 10} inches high, enriched with 
repoussé work, filigree work, enamels, and 
engraving—the enamels comprising figures 
of King David and St. Cecilia. The bowl, 
10 inches in diameter, is supported on a 
stem and foot of varied plan, and is pierced 
with tracery and enriched with jewels. 
Suitable inscriptions and devices in enamel 
and engraving both on the cup and stand 
commemorate the object of the design. 
The cover is surmounted by a crown and 
wreath enamelled, enclosing a shield on 
which will be engraved the device or title of 
the society holding the cup. The pedestal 
is 18 in. square, comprising a platform sur- 
rounded by open tracery and enamelled 
scrolls, bearing inscriptions, each angle 
being occupied by canopied niches, with 
statues of Guido, Aretino, Palestrina, Han- 
del and Mozart. There were eighteen com- 
petitors for the prize gained by Mr. Nicholls, 
and the award was made by Sir Digby 
Wyatt and Mr. Poynter, A.R.A. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS.—We learn from the 
Builder that the silver medal, in furtherance 
of the will of Mr. John Stock, is this year 
offered by the Society to female artists, for 
the best cameos designed and executed 
on any of the shells commonly used for 
that purpose. The Art Fournal, like our 
contemporary, has sought to direct the 
attention of females to this elegant depart- 
ment of Art, and has adduced evidence of 
its successful practice by ladies. 

‘ LUTHER’S FIRST STUDY OF THE BIBLE.’ 
~The large and very admirable picture, 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1869, 
painted by E. M. Ward, R.A., it is intended 
to present to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, to be placed in the new house of 
the Society in Blackfriars. With that view, 
a committee has been formed to raise sub- 
scriptions ; such subscriptions now amount 
to about £400—half the sum required. We 
referred to the matter some time ago ; ope- 
rations were postponed mainly in conse- 

uence of the war between Germany and 

rance ; recently, however, they have been 
resumed, and with assurance of success. A 
meeting of the committee was held in the 
private toom at Ransom’s Bank early in 
February, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird in the 
chair. Twelve members attended—gentle- 
men of position and wealth (among them 
being Mr. George Moore and General 
White) ; and an address was signed by the 
Lord Mayor, Lord Shaftesbury, William 
Morley, George Moore, Esqs., and the Hon. 
A. Kinnaird, which it was arranged to 
circulate widely among the millions in- 
terested in the issue. There can be no 
doubt, Me you oes of raising the sufficient 
sum ; and probably in a month or two we 
shall have to report the result, Meanwhile, 
the picture will be for a time exhibited at 
Messrs. Graves & Co., 6, Pall Mall. Many 





lovers of Art, as well as those who advo- 
cate the circulation of the Written Word 
“throughout all nations, and among all 
— in all languages,” will gladly contri- 

ute aid if they know how and where to do 
so. Itis only necessary to state that sub- 
scriptions will be received at Ransom 
Bouverie & Co.’s Bank, Pall Mall East. 

SLADE PROFESSORSHIP AT CAMBRIDGE. 
—Mr. Sidney Colvin, M.A. Fellow of 
Trinity College, has been elected to the 
office, in the room of Sir M. Digby Wyatt, 
whose term of three years had expired. 
The new professor has been an occasional 
contributor of papers on the Fine Arts in 
periodical literature, and is also the author 
of a book entitled “ Children in Italian and 
English Design,” published last year. 

THE late Lady | porerre has bequeathed 
the Kitcat portrait of her mother, Lady 
Oxford, to the trustees of the -National 
Gallery of Portraits, and the miniature 
portrait of her mother, by Isabey, to the 
trustees of the Kensington Museum. 

M. ALMA TADEMA.—It is stated in the 
Atheneum that the manager of the Prince’s 
Theatre, Manchester (a theatre in which, as 
it will be remembered, Mr. Marks was em- 
ployed to paint the proscenium), has secured 
the aid of M. Alma Tadema, who is hardly 
less distinguished as an archzologist than 
as an artist, to design and arrange the 
appointments and costumes which will be 
required to put Corio/anus on the stage 
with extraordinary care. 

MR. LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., will 
shortly publish a work, the value and in- 
terest of which can hardly be exaggerated, 
and which perhaps no other author could do 
—certainly none so well. With some pride 
and very great satisfaction we point atten- 
tion to the several articles on British porce- 
lain and pottery, from his pen, that have, 
from time to time, 5 ge in the Art- 
ery They will be collected ; but, in 
act, the work announced will be a new 
work, thoroughly exhausting the important 
subject, and leaving nothing to be done 
hereafter (as there is nothing like it in the 
past), unless some novel inventions should 
demand novel establishments for the pro- 
duction of Ceramic Art. For the present, 
it will suffice to copy the title of Mr. Jewitt’s 
work—“ The Ceramic Art in Great Britain ; 
being a History of Pottery and Porcelain, 
from Pre-Historic Times down through 
each Successive Period to the Present Day, 
with Historical Notices of all the Known 
Ancient and Modern Pottery and Porcelain 
Works in the Kingdom, and of their various 
Productions of Every Class.” 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGE- 
MENT OF THE FINE ARTs is working with 
great and good effect. By exhibitions, lec- 
tures, conversazioni, and so forth, and 
stimulated by an active and energetic 
honorary secretary, it is essentially pro- 
moting not only rational enjoyment, but 
the cause of Art in England. As yet, it 
has received very little aristocratic aid ; it 
is, thus far, indebted for success to a few 
members, who, being busy, hard-working 
men, merit the highest praise for the steady 
support they have given to it. It may 
need help; it will have it and deserve it. 
Its members have clearly proved their 
title to public encouragement and private 
assistance. Some years have now ‘ 
since the society was commenced ; its 
meetings, always for a high and 

urpose, are still held weekly at the excel- 
ent rooms, No. 9, Conduit Street. 

ANCIENT MONUMENTS.—We are pleased 
to know that Parliament has been cal 
upon to aid in preserving such of our ancient 
and venerable monuments as yet endure to 
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glorify our country. Av —_ number 
has been sacrificed‘ to indifference or 
cupidity ; indeed, it is only of late years 
that any steps were taken to preserve them 
from the coarse hands of the destroyer ; 
and even now restraint is often absolutely 
required to protect those that remain in all 

arts of the British Islands. We may 
thus interfere with the vested rights of 
stone-masons and road-makers; but the 
country will be’grateful to Sir John Lubbock 
for standing in the breach for their protec- 
tion. It would be difficult to show how 
a sum of money could be better laid out. 

THE CHALDZAN ACCOUNT OF THE DE- 
LUGE.—Messrs. Mansell & Co., of No. 2, 
Percy Street, have just published the Chal- 
dzan account of the Deluge, as translated 
by Mr. George Smith, of the Oriental de- 
partment of the British Museum. The 
narrative is inscribed on tiles of ¢erra-cotta, 
of which photographs by Mr. S. Thom 
son are given; the tiles are unfortunately 
mutilated, insomuch as to have caused 
much trouble to the translator, who tells us 
that he had to search among many thou- 
sands of fragments, but at last succeeded 
in selecting about eighty fragments, from 
which he was enabled to perfect the legend 
of the flood. The tablets were originally 
twelve in number, the story of the flood 
being written on the twelfth, and their date 
is considered to be about six hundred and 
sixty years before the Christian era. The 
original text, according to the statements on 
the tablets, appears to have been written 
in, or translated into, Semitic Babylonian 
at a very early period, so proving its high 
antiquity. Mr. Smith observes, that on 
examining the composition of the text, there 
occur also some marked peculiarities, which 
confirm the great antiquity of the narrative. 
This is contained in two hundred and 
fifty-two numbered lines, or verses, and 
the description is very clear and emphatic. 
This narrative will be regarded by archzo- 
logists as wonderful in placing in the cate- 
gory of yesterday and to-day works which 
have properly been considered as highly 
venerable . on the other hand, with all re- 
spect for the antiquity of the narrative, it 
will be regarded by the Biblical student as 
a contribution in confirmation of the truth 
of the Holy Scriptures. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHI- 
TECTS.—Mr. H. T. Wyatt has been recom- 
mended by the Council of the Institute as 
the recipient of the Gold Medal for the 
present year. 

THANKSGIVING Day PICTURED.—It is 
very gratifying to know that the picture, 
described in the Art-Fournal, of the pro- 
cession arriving at the foot of Ludgate Hill, 
on Thanksgiving Day, has given entire 
Satisfaction to her Majesty ; and that her 
Majesty has commanded a‘companion, pic- 
turing the interior of St. Paul’s, when the 
royal party passed up the aisle to their 
allotted seats. We accorded high praise to 
the production of Mr. N. C ier ; it has 
since received the warm approval of other 
Critics. 

HAMPTON CouRT.—Nearly all the mem- 
bers and associates of the Royal Academy, 
headed by Dean Stanley, honorary member, 
have signed a memorial to Earl Granville, 
and through him addressed the House of 
Lords, praying for the rejection of a Bill, 
which threatens to erect an “ unsightly and 
repulsive ” embankment, “twenty-seven feet 
high, and upwards of half a mile in length,” 
directly opposite the Palace at Hampton 

ourt. A more scandalous attempt to inter- 
fere with public enjoyment, and impair the 
etfect of our glorious river at its most in- 
teresting point, was never even contem- 





plated. No doubt in our next we shall have 
to report that the Peers did reject the Bill. 
The project had not even the poor excuse of 
being expedient, much less a necessity. 
The Chelsea Water Works Company is 
degraded forfhavingimade it. 

R. HENRY TIDEY.—An exhibition of 
works by this deceased artist was held at 
the rooms of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, at the end of 
January. The walls were hung with a 
number of his most famous water-colour 

ictures, such as ‘Queen Mab,’ ‘ Darthula,’ 
ent by the Duke of Manchester, and others. 
Some unfinished works of high promise, 
and sketches in chalk, &c., proved ve 
attractive to the visitors. A memoir, wi 
critical remarks on the genius of the artist, 
was read on the occasion by Mr.:T. R. S. 
Temple : the paper proved an eloquent and 
genial tribute to the man and the painter. 
The pictures and sketches left by Mr. Tidey 
are to be sold at Messrs. Christie’s on the 
28th of this month, when collectors ¢will 
have the opportunity of procuring some ex- 
cellent examples of his refined pencil. It 
may not be out of place to remark here 
that one of his brothers, Mr. Alfred Tidey, 
during a recent visit he paid to Wiesbaden, 
had the honour of receiving from the Crown 
Princess of Prussia a commission to paint 
a water-colour portrait of her daughter, the 
Princess Victoria. 

THE GALLERY, 5, WATERLOO PLACE, is 
now open with a collection of drawings in 
water-colours. It is a gathering of the 
rarest treasures that British Art can supply 
in that department, comprising examples of 
all the great masters of the school—and in 
most}instances the very best of their works: 
Turner, Copley Fielding, Prout, David Cox, 
Stanfield—all the foremost masters of a 
time not long gone by, in association with 
those who are most famous at the present 
moment. The exhibition is under the aus- 
pices of Messrs. Agnew; they have peculiar 
facilities for bringing such specimens to- 
gether—a large connection, long experience, 
unlimited capital, a thorough power to 
appreciate excellence, and, especially, the 
knowledge as to what artists are, and ought 
to be, most in favour with collectors. The 
exhibition was not opened until too late in 
the month to secure adequate notice in our 
columns ; the pleasant duty of describing it 
must therefore be postponed. 

Sir Dicpy WYATT has lent, for exhibi- 
tion at the Crystal Palace, a series (amount- 
ing in number to one hundred) of pen-and- 
ink sketches made in 1869, during a tour 
in Spain. ‘They are of great interest and 
of some value, although little more than 
memoranda of objects and places he con- 
sidered worthy of record in his note-book. 
These sketches consist chiefly o: columns, 
capitals, windows, staircases, court-yards, 
&c., most of them dilapidated into the 
picturesque, illustrating the architecture of 
several periods, and, no doubt, of use to 
the artist as well as the architect. They 
are relics of once grand and glorious, but 
now degraded, Spain. The places in which 
Sir Digby Wyatt has gathered his Art- 
treasures are Salamanca, Valladolid, Cor- 
dova, and Barcelona. 

PICTURE CLEANING.—We find the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the Building News ; 
it the discovery will bear the test of trial, it 
cannot be too widely known, and, therefore, 
give it the aid of our circulation :—“ Accord- 
ing to Galignani, a new process of cleaning 
pictures has been discovered. The great 
difficulty has always been to get off the old | 
varnish, which by length of time has become 
almost incorporated with the colour under- 
neath, so that any method employed to 





remove the upper surface is pretty certain 
to carry off with it the delicate lines below. 
Some picture-dealers use corrosive sub- 
stances, which make the matter worse. 
The new system just discovered at Amster- 
dam consists in simply spreading a coatin 
of copahu balsam on the vend senens an 
then keeping it face down over a dish 
of the'same size filled with cold alcohol at an 
altitude of about three feet. The vapours 
of the liquid impart to the copahu a degree 
of semi-fluidity, in which state itamal es 
with the varnish it covers, and so its of 
| removal. Thus the original brilliancy 
and transparency are regained without 
injuring the oil-painting, and when the 
picture is hung up in its place again two 
or three days after, it looks as if it had 
been varnished afresh. The inventors 
have given the public the benefit of their 
discovery.” 

ENGRAVING IN RussIA.—We have seen 
a fine engraving of the picture, by A. 
Caracci, of ‘Christ bearing his Cross,’ 
in the St. Petersburg Museum, that de- 
mands more than a cursory notice. It is 
the work of M. Pojalostine, a Russian en- 

raver, who has received the gold medal 

rom, and been elected a member of, the 
Royal Academy of St. Petersburg. The 
history of the engraver recalls that of Giotto. 
He was a poor serf in one of the remotest 
provinces of Russia, barely able to earn 
subsistence. He a native passion for 
drawing, and at last made his way to St. 
Petersburg, to see the Art-wonders of which 
he had dreamed, and to show some of his 
own attempts. Such was the’ promise he 

ve that Professor Jordan, known by his 
ine-engraving of ‘The Transfiguration, took 
him as a pupil, in the hope that the grand 
art of line-engraving should not die with 
himself. How worthily this hope has been 
fulfilled will be felt by those who examine 
this very fine engraving. 

MR. H. W. B. Davis's notable picture 
‘A Panic, exhibited in the Academy last 
year, is, we understand, to be engraved by 
Mr. Charles Lewis. It may be presumed 
that this work contributed not a little to 
the painter’s recent election as an Associate 
Member of the Royal Academy. 

THE MAIDSTONE {MUSEUM having re- 
cently obtained a large accession of rare, 
valuable, and suggestive Art-works, col- 
lected by Julius Brenchley, Esq., results of 
his travels “over the globe,” the trustees 
resolved to place a bust of the liberal donor 
in one of the ea rooms, and have 
commissioned Mr. J. Durham, A.R.A., to do 
the work. He has done it, and done it 
well ; there is no living artist who could 
have done it better ; fortunately, his subject 
was a good one for the art. Mr. Brenchley 
has been an exhaustive and industrious 
traveller in many parts of the Old and the 
New World. His collection comprises speci- 
mens in botany and natural history— uc- 
tions of the South Sea Islands, a vast 
number of other places. He has done more 
than that: he has partly restored the old 
Tudor manor-house at Maidstone, pur- 
chased the ground appertaining to it, laid it 
out as a public-garden, rebuilt the chapel 
and the lodge, and presented the whole to 
his native town. 

THE CRYSTAL PALACE LOAN GALLERY 
will, during the season, be opened with 
about one hundred i ee of scenery and 
character in Central Asia—the part of the 
old world that is now epoeten interesting 
to England. They are the w of a Rus- 
sian artist, M. Vereschagin, who has much 
well-earned renown in his re ag 
We may, therefore, congratulate Mr. Waas 
on this Lapertant acquisition. 
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MANUAL OF BuHL-WorK AND MARQUETRY. 
With Practical Instructions for Learners. 
By W. Bemrose, Jun. Published by 
BEMROSE AND Sons, London and Derby. 


One cannot ex to see buhl-work and mar- 
quetry taught en accomplishment for ladies ; 
nor even, like -engraving and wood-carv- 
ing, 
livelihood ; but, nevertheless, it is one whereby 
many young men may do well for themselves. 
Within the last few years the manufacturers of 
cabinet-work have turned much of their atten- 
tion to it; but their difficulty has been to find 
English workmen capable of executing it; the 
result being that they have had to employ 
foreigners. Now, considering what advance we 


have made of late years in every kind of Art- | 


workmanship, there is no valid reason why this 
beautiful st 4 of ornament should be left, almost 
solely, in the hands of continental executants ; 
and it is with the view of stimulating our 
countrymen to pursue it that Mr. Bemrose has 
issued this manual of instruction. The informa- 
tion it gives as to tools, methods of employing 
them, &c., is brief, but, it may be presumed, 
ample; and it is aided by illustrations of these 
tools, benches, &c. And then, by way of sup- 
plying examples in the form of designs, there is 
a cee num 
ornament to the most complex, and adapted to 
almost every description of object to which the 
art may suitably be applied. We cordially recom- 
mend the book to all who possess cultivated 
taste, and a disposition to try their hands at the 
work, whether as an amusement or for really 
practical purposes, 

THe DecaMERON : or Ten Days’ Entertainment 
of Boccaccio. Published by J. CAMDEN 
Hotton. 

Thomas Wright, F.S.A., has written an intro- 

duction to this book, and a memoir of its author, 

since whose death five centuries have ; 

Mr. Wright tells us all that is known, or perhaps 

ever can be known, of his life, and traces some of 

his stories to their sources. All readers know 

the foundation of the Decameron : how, in 1348, 

when the plague was raging in fair Florence, 

“a party of ladies, tied together by the bonds 

of fi ip, agree to avoid the danger by retir- 

ing together into the country, and to occupy their 
leisure in this retirement by telling, each in her 
turn, a story for their amusement.” Three male 
friends were of the party; that fact should be 
borne in mind, for some of the tales cannot be 
read aloud in modern drawing-rooms—could not 
have been, perhaps, at any period of earth’s 
history. We know that, ever since his time, the 
stories of Boccaccio have largely aided all writers 
of fiction; that, indeed, to quote two lines of 

Milton— 

“ Hither, as to their fountain, other stars 
Repairing, in their golden arms draw light.” 

It is needless to say a word as to the surpassing 
beauty of these tales; they are well known, 
especially those which the reader is not called 
upon to skip over, or, at least, concerning which 
we need say nothing. They are all in this edi- 
tion. Nearly as well known are the delicious 
illustrations of venerable Stothard, full of grace 
and a and ~~ oy h comprehension of Art; 
perhaps they are the best examples we 

of the genius of the great artist. r eye 

The book is therefore a very attractive, as it is 
sure to be a very popular, volume. It has been 
compiled and arranged with much careful indus- 

rep merely a reprint; Mr. Wright has 

a boomy to its value, and it is well printed 


A Dictionary or RoMAN AND GREEK ANTI- 
om. frei pee Ricu, B.A. Third 
on; Revised and Im ed. Pub- 
lished by Loncmans & co. 
Increasing demand for this book, which h 
become a standard work of reference, and which, 
without 12, facet with its author, has been 
translated in French, German, and Italian, has 
induced Mr. Rich to put forth a third edition, to 


as an art by which females may earn a) 


of plates, from the most simple 


| go carefully over its pages, making such a 
| or improvements as seemed requisite since the 
| original publication. These have reference 
| rather to the manner than the matter of the 
work ; as, for example, in giving clearness to 
passages which may have appeared somewhat 
obscure; while the Greek Synonyms and the 


| Index to them have received considerable addi- 
| tions. It is quite unnecessary, for the book 
| speaks for itself, to commend it to the notice of 


artists, —e and others, as a most 


| 


valuable manual for reference ; containing, as it 
| does, nearly two thousand illustrations to aid in 
| explaining the text. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF CANADA. By Lieut. 
CARLISLE, R.A., AND LiEuT.-COL. MAR- 
TINDALE. Published by CHAPMAN AND 
HALL. 


‘* The Dominion ” has never been so pleasantly 
brought under the notice of the mother-country ; 
we have a brief, succinct, yet comprehensive 
description of Canada, and a somewhat elabo- 
rated picture of Quebec, bound up in a graceful 
volume, with five-and-twenty good outline en- 
gravings, the productions of military amateurs 
who are also artists, as so many of our soldiers 
nowadays are. We have the comic as well as 
the serious in these sketches—humorous delinea- 
tions of character and portraits of places made 
famous in history. The officers have passed 
their time pleasantly and profitably, and pro- 
duced a work calculated to amuse and interest 
many, and gratify all, readers. 


‘SUNDAY AFTERNOON,’ engraved by F. STACK- 
POOLE. ‘A WEE BiT FRACTIOUS,’ en- 
graved by W. H. Summons. From paint- 
ings by T. FAED, R.A. Published by 
PILGERAM AND LEFEVRE. 

Two pleasanter, more interesting, or better en- 

graved prints than these have not been published 

for a very long time. The pictures are among 
the best of the eminent Scottish painter (who is, 
however, and rightly so, a member of our Royal 

Academy, as well as of that which does so much 

for his own country), and the themes communi- 

cate incidents prominent in, if not peculiar to, 
domestic life in Scotland; they are, however, 
highly poetical in treatment, and illustrate pas- 
sages taken from two Scottish poets—Graham 

and Ballantine. ‘ Sunday Afternoon’ pictures a 

oung mother, her child by her side, and‘ A 
ee Bit Fractious,’ the mother striving to calm 
the little ailing maid. They are simple stories 

of simple life, but such as cannot fail to give a 

sense of pleasure to all who see them. Such 

works are always welcome, giving enjoyment 
without much thought—transcripts of pure, 
though common nature, not of a high class of 

Art, but of an order which has attained large 

mage Sy such subjects will be favourites so 

ong as the heart can be reached by the artist. = 


LIFE AND REMAINS OF JOBN CLARE, “ the 
Northamptonshire Peasant Poet.” By 
J. L. CHerry. With Illustrations by Brr- 
KET Foster. Published by TAYLOR AND 
Son, Northampton. 


Some of those who are not young may remem- 
ber the humble peasant of Mestueaptenthie ; 
his somewhat ungainly body and large head; the 
sad expression of a brooding countenance, that, 
even in comparative youth, gave indications of 
the melancholy fate that Wordsworth shadowed 
forth in two often-quoted lines— 

“ We poets in our youth begin in gladness, 

But thereof come in the end despondency and madness.” 
It was in a lunatic asylum poor Clare passed all 
the later years of his life pow ok in May, 
1864, he died. Scant were the boons he received 
from “ patrons ;” grim want stared him in the 
face from childhood to manhood, and worse 
than poverty haunted his after-life. Yet he 
wrote better verse than Bloomfield; far better 
than the footman, John Jones, whom good, 
generous, and sympathising Southey took out of 
the slough of despond—yet not to make him 
— ps; and among uneducated, or 
rather self-educated poets, he will always hold a 
foremost rank. CATI SPD 


~ 








Mr. Cherry has collected his 
thered all that could be Mcallen Be 
im ; he is a resident in the neighbourhood 
the poet’s birth-place, working-place, and death. 
ane and his labour has been a labour of love, 
He has done his work thoroughly well; with 
just and generous appreciation, but without 
exaggerating zeal. The book is written in the 
best spirit; the facts are carefully condensed, 
and skilfully put together. It will be read with 
deep interest—with sorrow, it may be, yet not 
entirely with pain; for the unhappy poet had 
friends who kept him from a pauper’s home and 
graves made provision for his widow after his 
eath, and during his long affliction cared for 
his needs. 


Our SAILors: AN APPEAL. By S. PLIMsoLt, 
M.P. Published by Virtur & Co. 


This volume comes at an apt time ; it would seem 
as if the good man who wrote foresaw the 
terrible catastrophe that sent to death three 
hundred men, women, and children, when life 
was richest in promise of a prosperous and use- 
ful future. Mr. Plimsoll has taken as a text 
that “‘ many hundreds of lives are lost annually 
by shipwreck, and far the greater part of 
them from causes easily preventible.” He makes 
out his case so convincingly and conclusively as 
not to leave a shadow of doubt on the mind of 
any reasoning and thoughtful reader. His work 
is entirely a work of mercy: the book is very 
costly, containing nearly a hundred photographed 
or engraved illustrations, and he can be repaid 
his outlay only by the consciousness that he has 
given large, valuable, and effective aid to the 
cause of humanity. We say effective, for it is 
impossible to believe that his labour can have no 
result ; it must force consideration upon all who, 
in these sea-girt islands, are interested in our 
ships and those who man them; and Mr. Plimsoll 
may live to find he has not worked in vain, but 
that his ‘‘ Appeal ” will be the means of saving 
hundreds of lives out of the many who are in 
daily peril of death, by clearly showing the 
‘* causes easily preventible.” 

*; He has entered into the subject thoroughly: 
treating it in every shape and form in which it 
could be presented, and exposed with masterly 
mind and skilful pen the wholesale sacrifices for 
which some persons are responsible—heedless, 
careless, or culpable. 

It is impossible to review the im t work 
at length; no doubt it will be placed before all 
it most concerns ; we refer to it chiefly to express 
grateful thanks for a volume of vast value, which 
may be, and we verily believe will be, the means 
of saving many lives ‘‘ annually ” for years more 
than can be counted. To the storm of contro- 
versy, and, it is but just to add, contradiction, 
to which it has already given rise, it is not our 
business to refer. 


OSEPH BENNETT, ex-Cham- 


BILLIARDS. By Published 


ion. Edited by CAVENDISH. 
} De La Rue & Co. 


This admirably “ got up” volume will interest 
hundreds of thousands; it thoroughly exhausts 
the subject : the igin and history of the game 
and all its details ; illustrated and explained not 
only by clear and comprehensive letter-press, 
but by two hundred engravings. Messrs. De 
la Rue have published also a treatise on the 
game of chess; another on the game of bezique ; 
and their little instructor on whist is an au 

to all players. That is as it should be, for their 
playing-cards} are so infinitely superior, to those 
of any other maker, that we believe they are in 
almost universal use, 


LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. Part I. By HENRY 
Hopce. Published by COLLINS AND 
Sons, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 


This work, by one of the masters of the Win- 
chester Training College, is stated to be “ de- 
signed especially for the use of those who are 
preparing for the second-grade examination of 
the Science and Art ent.” It appears 
to be sufficient for its purpose; but we cam see 
nothing in it differing essentially from numerous 
other treatises on the same subject. 
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